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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ccmcsitllineiess 
RINCE BISMARCK has been resigning again. The Courts 
arrested Herr Majuncke, Member of the Reichstag 
and Editor of the Germania, the Ultramontane organ, who 
is under sentence for some Press offences, but supposed he 
would be protected by his Parliamentary privilege. ‘Thereupon 
Herr Hoverbeck, of the National Liberal party, moved that Mem- 
bers be not arrested during the Session, and this was carried. 
Prince Bismarck accepted this as a personal attack, threatened to 
resign, and: asked his brother-in-law to say so in the lobbies of 
the House. The Deputies, however, persevered, and a modified 
resolution, by Herr Lasker, condemning the arrest of Members 
without the previous consent of the Parliament, was substi- 
tuted. The Prince thereupon tendered his resignation, which, 
however, it is certain the Emperor will not accept. There 
is no evidence whatever that the majority intended their vote 
as an attack upon the Prince, or anybody else. They only 
desired to maintain their independence, as they ought to have done 
when the Socialists were condemned for language uttered in 
Parliament. It is creditable to them to have stood up for so 
unpopular a member of their body as Herr Majuncke. 











The trial of Count Arnim commenced on December 13, and 
the pleadings and evidence have ended, but judgment will 
not be delivered until 4 p.m. to-day, the 19th inst. The Count 
has announced that if the sentence is adverse he will appeal to 
the higher tribunal. The general drift of the evidence, as reported 
in England, has been to show that Count Arnim was strongly 
opposed to the policy of his chief; that Prince Bismarck, for 
reasons suggested elsewhere, was deeply irritated by this oppo- 
sition ; that he wrote letters to the Ambassador in Paris, in- 
tended to sting him into resignation; and that Count Arnim 
carried away these letters either as documents belonging to him- 
self, or as papers which ought not to be left in Paris. A vast 
quantity of testimony was produced tending to show that Count 
Arnim held the discreditable relations with the Press not un- 
common with Continental statesmen, and one assertion of his in 
the Echo du Parlement was formally admitted by Dr. Dockhorn 
to be a diplomatist’s untruth. None of this evidence, however, 
had any bearing on the trial, and it was admitted only 
as bearing on the “characterisation” of Count Arnim. The 
Count denies strongly that he ever disobeyed instructions, and no 
such disobedience was established. ‘The Public Prosecutor asked 
for two and a half years’ imprisonment, and the public appears to 
expect a light sentence to be followed by a pardon. 


Contrary to general expectation, most of the documents men- 
tioned in the action were read in Court, the exceptions being 
letters apparently referring to the next vacancy in the Papacy. 
The general drift of these documents is given elsewhere, 
but we may mention here that Prince Bismarck upholds 
tie Republic in France, as the weakest Government she could 
hive, that he rejects the Bourbons as Ultramontanes and 
as likely to be favoured by other monarchs, but next to 
tie Republic approves the Bonapartists, as unlikely to seck for 
the * revanche.” His object, he says, on December 23rd, 1871, 
is to be left alone by France, or at all events, to prevent her 








from gaining allies. Throughout he admits that Germany is dis- 
liked, especially since she was victorious over France. The 
motto of Germans must be, ‘ Oderint dum metuant.”’ As late, 
however, as January 15th, 1874, the Chancellor deprecates a 
collision between France and Italy, as it would draw in Germany, 
and Germany could not abandon her ally. 


Few of the Count’s Reports which clicited these letters have 
been telegraphed, and only one in extenso. In this one, the 
Count warns the Emperor to keep up his Army, whatever the 
Reichstag may say, as France hates Germany, and whichever 
party obtains the ascendency, will be governed by young men, 
who will have forgotten the lesson of 1870. For the rest, Count 
Arnim’s Reports were apparently very opposite to the opinions 
of Prince Bismarck, monarchieal in bias, full of complaints of the 
insults he received from French society, and in some instances 
foolishly hostile to Frenchmen and French leaders, He appears to 
have considered M. Thiers incapacitated by vanity. Much of this, 
however, if not all, was the result of temper, and the Count during 
the trial formally expressed his ‘deep regret that he should have 
been betrayed into such language about France.” It would seem 
that he had actually complained to the Due Decazes of some slight 
offered to him by the Baroness Gustave Rothschild, and it is 
more than possible that long-continued worry, strongly felt by 
a haughty and irritable temperament, is the true secret of his 
final conduct. The French are extremely irritated by his lan- 
guage, and the parties taunt each other with Bismarck’s approval 
or condemnation. All this seems a little childish. Prince Bis- 
marck’s opinion is his opinion, and that is all, and Count Arnim’s 
is the opinion of a man baited by social slights into savagery. 
There are Americans who wrote during the ‘Trent’ affair just as 
savagely of England. ‘That is no reason for abusing Americans. 


Parliament is to mect on Friday, the 5th February, for the 
despatch of business, It usually meets on ‘Tuesday or Thursday, 
and the Session, therefore, ought, according to the sailors, to be 
an unlucky one for Government. Perhaps Lord Sandon will 
make a speech. 


We suppose we must congratulate Mr. Benjamin Moran, the 
First Secretary to the American Legation, on his appointment as 
American Minister at Lisbon, but the congratulation will not be 
sincere. Mr. Moran’s withdrawal from London, where for eighteen 
years he has been the depositary of the traditions of the Embassy, 
will be a heavy loss to both countries. No man so distinctively 
and essentially an American has been more influential in London, 
or has earned more genuine esteem and regard from all sections 
of English society. The wildest American patriot has never 
accused Mr, Moran of not pushing his country’s claims far 
enough, and yet he has always been accepted here as a true 
and worthy friend of England. Part of this popularity may 
have been due to suayity of manner, but it was mainly 
owing to a well-founded conviction that Mr. Moran, though 
devoted to his own country, and capable of passion if he thought 
her interests attacked, thoroughly comprehended the country te 
which he was accredited, and could inform his successive chiefs” 
what English ideas and wishes in American affairs really were, 
That comprehension is the first necessity of an American Lega-~ 
tion, which naturally thinks it knows more than foreigners cally 
yet is apt to make precisely the mistakes of foreigners. 


On Sunday last, Dr. Colenso was to have preached for Mr. 
Stopford Brooke at St. James's, York Street, but he was pre- 
vented from doing so by a virtual, though not formal, inhibition 
of the Bishop of London's. Dr. Jackson did what we suppose he 
held to be a disagreeable duty in the mildest possible way, by 
writing to Mr. Brooke to say that he had seen the adver- 
tisement of the intended sermon, and that he hoped the 
intention would be quietly given up, as otherwise he should 
be obliged to inhibit the Bishop from preaching there. Mr. 
Brooke in communicating the disappointment to his congrega- 
tion, added that, in his private letter, Bishop Jackson “ spoke 
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1586 THE SPECTATOR. [December 19, 1874, 
almost with fervour of his sympathy with the efforts the Bishop | no one’s reputation away, not even the imaginary Bishop's with 
of Natal had made to bring about justice in the colony over | the garden party, still less the Bishop of Winchester’s or Ely’s 
which he was Bishop.” We have discussed elsewhere the moral | But the Bishops are evidently suffering on the nerves just now. 
right of the Bishops to close in this way the mouths of clergymen Perhaps the complete secrecy in which Mr. Disraeli’s ecclesi- 
of the Church of England who have never been convicted of any ! astical intentions are still veiled is too much for them, and 
heresy, and probably could not be convicted of any before the only | hysteria is coming on. 
ecclesiastical tribunals which have any authority to pronounce on ed ee Ml ; 
this matter in the British Empire. We may add here that the s mah con ie th age a8 a — ye ge Hanover. 
notion of Dr. Colenso leading astray the flock of Mr. Stopford |’ ee Snouns, Ot anes Aaowine, Ee, ie the ak, Tie 
Brooke is a preposterous one. Amongst the rationalisers of the | chairman declared that no other public cause had advanced with 
he ate | such rapid strides since Mr. John Stuart Mill first ady i 
Church of England, assuredly Dr. Colenso does not by any means |. 4, I : . rst advocated it 
arg lr ai cH A j in Parliament, and he proceeded to give reasons for the rapidity 
lead the ac & | of that advance. But would it not have been better first to esta- 
blish the fact of the advance before looking for the explanation of 
| it? Is it not possible that the investigation of reasons may tum 
| out something like that asked for by Charles Il. from the Royal 
| Society, namely, the reasons why a tub of water with a living fish 
in it weighs no heavier than the tub of water without the fish ? 
Sir R. Anstruther’s only evidence for the assumption of a rapid 
advance, was that the Zimes has recently written, though not 
| favourably, yet respectfully, and with a good deal of candouw, of 
the case for the concession of women’s suffrage,—which is quite 
true; but it hardly follows that because the Times has committed 
| the subject to an able man who knows what he is about, and does 
not choose to affect a contempt he does not feel, therefore the 
country is becoming more favourable to the proposal. Sir R, 
Anstruther added that the Gove nment would do well to take up 
the Women’s Suffrage measure, and “he believed they would do 
so,”—the strongest evidence he could have given that the Con- 
servatives think of female suffrage as a new guarantee for Con- 
servative victories. Sir R. Anstruther was himself favourable to 
admitting women even into the House of Commons, and unques- 
tionably both that, and the admission of married women to the 
suffrage, are logical corollaries of the rather infinitesimal instal- 
ment of female rights at present proposed. The same may be said 
of their admission into the Army and Navy, to which, if we inter- 
pret rightly Sir R. Anstruther’s panegyric on women’s physical 
strength, he himself is favourable. Were only all the advocates 
of women’s suffrage equally frank and logical, the movement of 
the women’s suffrage fraction would be rapid indeed, but rapidly 


retrograde. 











Lord Acton’s reply to the criticisms on his charge against 
Fénelon does not show quite his usualcandour. ‘The sting of that 
charge lay in two words, Lord Acton wrote, in reference to 
Fénelon’s mode of treating the Pope’s condemnation, ‘‘ He publicly 
accepted the judgment as the voice of God. He declared that he 
adhered to the decree absolutely and without a shadow of reserve, 
and there were no bounds to his submission. Jn private, he wrote 
that his opinions were perfectly orthodox and remained unchanged, 
that his opponents were in the wrong, and that Rome was getting 
religion into peril.” Now, the real accusation there is contained in 
the contrast between the words ‘‘in public” and ‘in private.” What 
they imply is, that Fénelon held one doctrine to the world and 
another to his intimates. That is precisely what has been dis- 
proved, and what Lord Acton in his letter to the Times of last 
Saturday makes no attempt even to sustain, He shows, what the 
Roman Catholic apologists of Fénelon not only admitted, but 
maintained, that Fénelon did not believe himself to have been in 
error at all in his real view,—that the condemnation applied not 
to what he really held, but to the language in which he had in- 
advertently clothed his meaning. But what is more, Lord Acton now 
shows that Fénelon’s language was explicitly understood in this sense, 
not merely by his private friends, but by the Pope, by the Bishop | 
of Meaux, by the public authorities of the Church. If that be | 
so, surely Lord Acton’s charge that Fénelon held one language | 
publicly and another privately, falls at once to the ground, and | 
yet he neither regrets it nor withdraws it, but says that his new 
extracts leave nothing in it ‘‘unproved.” They do leave the one 
material thing not merely unproved, but disproved,—the insinua- 
tion of duplicity. Lord Acton says that he never charged Fénelon 
with “ cquivocation.” Perhaps not. But he did charge him with 
saying one thing to the world at large and another to his friends. 50,000 men and 100 guns. He has raised £500,000 too, and 
That accusation he has dropped, and indeed actually shown to | expects to obtain more. It was believed in Madrid that he would 
be untrue, but he has not retracted, and in words has even re- | not have started unless he had made victory secure, and in Paris 
affirmed it. ae a that a fusion had been arranged among the Spanish Bourbons ; 

The Rey. Richard Temple West has created a greater sensation but nothing expected ever happens in Spain. Serrano must win, 
amongst the Episcopate than even the lad in the German tale who | the cam, ov bis tt apes eR oat —_ ne oon ae ag 
carried a golden goose possessing the property of drawing after it | — Halt his pen otra he Mimnoont ‘ — great soldier, 
all who touched its owner, including priests and bishops; and yet | and General Loma is sick with e wound. The Carlists, however, 
he really does not seem to have been at all aware of the power of the | “"® said to be divided, and the Generals discontented. 
amulet he wielded. He stated at a clerical meeting that after the Mr. Disraeli has filled wp the vacant Lord-Chancellorship of 
defeat of the attempt to rescind the appeal given by the Public | pang by appointing Dr. Ball, who takes a peerage, with, it is 
Worship Regulation Bill, in its revised form, from the Bishops to | 57 the title of “I re 1 Me be fo Dr. Ball _ oh fai L q 
the Archbishop, Mr, Gladstone said to the Bishops of Ely and =e eon Ragas ee or “3% Pei nhtegredeees og — ™ 
Winchester, ‘Hf this appeal to the Archbishop is sanhad | C hancellor, and we doubt if he will be a loss to the Tories in the 
then I am perfectly free as to Discstablishment’; that this| House of ommons, where he spoke too much like om Orangeman. 
threat alarmed the Bishops, and that urgent telegrams were sent | = Gummy masemne Athen Gana, ond a. & wyrant mee dea 
: tee Si : si 1e Solicitor-Generalship, with a proviso that he is to devote him- 
in all directions to bring them up to vote against the clause, | ..1¢ mainly to political duties,—one of tl soi alah tend 
the formula being ‘‘ Come up and vote on the appeal; Disestab- ae sn agers penile tne mages am ono 
lishment touched by it.’ Whereupon, some tranquil-minded thorough and esoncmsionl revision of Irish legal appointments. 
Bishop replied, “ Picked © ant meaiec eae ot a ani An Irish judgeship at present, as compared with an English one, 
party.” Upon agieacdiiicctews dis Sichops begun co welketedhe | almost a sinecure, and the number of Judges should be reduced 
tii ae hg P 2 a ‘ : ace one-half. Of course the local Bar will protest, but the local 
papers. The Bishop of Oxford had never heard of such a telegram. | Ray has lost its influence in politics. There is plenty for an Irish 
The Bishop of Winchester had “no means of knowing” whether | 7 5.4_ 4 dvoeate to do. but I ‘ill hs se d I y aly ‘ ; 
Mr. West had “ heard or invented” his statement, but did know | ¢. ~ dare pig banliaaen oa ovpctrang tie, nein ge rapa nat 

: pir z : Cabinet, the Viceroy, the Secretary for Ireland, and the Home 
that it was untrue. The Bishop of Peterborough,—whois not usually eisai. cake a sll salt alee nin Nee  getee 
excited about nothing,—regarded Mr. West's conduct as “a re- | ° tg liad ced, we should say, tact as well as debating 
finement in the art of false accusation, more to be admired for 
its ingenuity than imitated for its morality.” In fact, the Bishops 
were almost as much fluttered as if the excuse of the garden 
party had reminded them of the excuses offered in the parable for 
not coming to the Great King’s supper,—which, however, can 
hardly have been a ‘‘ type” of a-division in the House of Lords. Mr. 
West foolishly inquired, a day after the fair, indeed not till the 
Episcopal shots began to whistle round him, into the authen- 
ticity of his story, and found apparently that it had none, which 
he might have anticipated. But there is no reason on that 
account to treat his fable as so very wicked. He told an on dit, 
in a loose sort of way, without verifying it, it is true. But it took 


Marshal Serrano started on the 12th inst. for the North, taking 


| 
| 
Ronee sep teanmemn bores 
| with him forces which bring the Republican Army on paper up to 
| 





power. 


The people of Dundee are anxious to establish a College in 
their town to be affiliated to the University of St. Andrew. 
A large sum (£150,000), it is said, has been promised for this 
object, and the only serious dispute is whether the College shall 
be, as Mr. Knight advises, a special College for scientific and 
modern instruction, or shall be an ordinary College which, if it 
succecds, will empty St. Andrew’s of its Dundee pupils. The 
balance of opinion would appear to be in favour of Mr. Knight's 
plan, which is obviously the wiser, as it gives to Dundee lads 
additional means of special instruction, whereas there seems to be 
no reason why, under Dr, Watson’s scheme, Dundee lads should 
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sot go to St. Andrew's, where the staff of professors is just now sin- 

nlarly strong. It was hinted in the course of a great meeting held 
on Wednesday to promote the College that it might develope into 
a University, but the passion for new and local Universities is a 
great mistake. The Dundee men had much better strengthen St. 
‘Andrew's by the addition of an affiliated scientific College than 
try to remove it,—an end about as sensible as removing _the 
ruins of St. Mary’s. The Scotch Oxford may die of inanition, 


but it cannot be transplanted. 


Sir Stafford Northcote has an opportunity of doing a great 
service to the public. He must sanction the next estimate sent 
up from the British Museum. Before he does so, let him 
insist on the thorough ventilation of the building, and especially 
of the Reading-room and Printed-book Rooms, on the plan which 
has proved so successful in Somerset House. Let the payments 
begin when the work is done, and it will be done at once. If 
the Trustees resist and resign, so much the better, for the 
Crown could then take a patronage which in the Universities it 
uses excellently well. We cannot afford to expend Professors 
merely because the authorities of the Museum do not want to be 
worried with improvements, or to deprive readers of air and 
light because the Chief Librarian has no architectural ingenuity. 
Nothing makes ‘‘authorities” so sensible as stopping their 
salaries till they have shown sense, unless indeed it be sub- 
jecting them to the inconveniences which, when subordinates 
suffer them, seem so small. Suppose the head of the Museum 
were sentenced to the Book cellars for a month! 


As we expected, the figures we quoted from the Edinburgh Daily 
Review as to the decrease of English Missionaries in India turn 
out to be official, and the correspondents who impugned them 
are in the wrong. ‘They have, no doubt unintentionally, included 
the returns from Ceylon, which is a Crown colony, and has no 
more to do with India than Hong Kong has, in the Indian returns. 


communications as confidential, for which he has been soundly 
and deservedly rated by the daily Press, which reminds him of 
the law against that species of advertisement. He should telegraph 
to New York. The stones are so well known in Europe that 
they are pretty sure to be sent to America, where there is a 
mania for diamonds and no particular knowledge of special sets 
of jewels. Perhaps, however, his lordship does not mind the 
loss. He has bits of china in his collection which cost nearly 
as much, and which an active rat could break with the greatest ease. 


A correspondent of the Times of last Wednesday, who signs 
himself ‘‘ C. J.G.,” gives some curious practical evidence of what 
on scientific grounds must, we take it, be regarded as certain, —that 
there are in this world numbers of sounds within the range of 
human hearing, which, from the character or number of the 
vibrations on which they depend, are never heard by man, 
“C.J. G.” states that he himself raised a few years ago from the 
caterpillar stage a female tiger-moth, and put it in a gauze cage in 
a smoking-room opening into a town garden ; yet in less than two 
hours no less than five male tiger-moths flew to the cage, and 
this though no flutter of the wings or other sound was audible to 
the human ear. Yet “C. J. G.” had sat in the same room with 
a window open and a light burning hundreds of nights without 
ever seeing a tiger-moth in the room. He infers very rationally 
that the insect made some peculiar noise, inaudible to our ears, 
by which the other moths were attracted. We suspect that 
different kinds of dogs hear different kinds of sounds, some of 
them inaudible to us, though quite within our range of hearing. 
One dog will how] dismally at the notes of a piano, and another, 
its companion, though quite indifferent to the piano, will howl 
equally dismally at the sounds of a musical-box which do not 
at all affect the first. Is it not very likely that the ear of each of 
them is sensitive to vibrations which do not affect us at all, but some 
of which only affect one, and some, again, only the other? The 
Norse god who declared he could hear the grass grow, probably 
maintained no more than many an insect could affirm, if it could 





The figures we quoted are confirmed by the “Statistical Tables 
of Protestant Missions in india, Ceylon, and Burmah for 1871,” 
and by the ‘* Report of the General Missionary Conference held | 
at Allahabad, 1872-73.” The returns for the Church Missionary , 
Society submitted there were prepared by the Rev. H. W. Shackell, | 
of Benares, formerly a Fellow of St. John’s; and were supervised | 
for the general report by the Rev. Mr. Sherring, of the London | 
Missionary Society. The only question on which there is some | 
doubt is whether our figures are not too favourable, as Eurasians | 
are considered Europeans, and their number may be slightly 
increasing. 





The ‘‘ Shakers” in the New Forest seem to be undergoing a 
very painful trial of their faith. It seems that these persons, who 
hold curious views as to the immorality of se/ling their own pro- 
ducts to the world, though they do not object to buy at times 
what they need,—therein grounding themselves on the example of 
Christ—had a large house and thirty acres of good land near 
Lymington, purchased with the money of a lady of property, 
Miss Wood, who joined their community a year or two ago. 
Their leader is a Mrs. Girling, and they are sometimes 
called Girlingites. With their peculiar views, they have 
very naturally failed in the management of this land, 
have had to mortgage it, did not pay the interest on the 
mortgage, and on Tuesday, no notice having been taken 
by them of the writ of ejectment, the community were ejected 
by the sheriff's officers, and sat quietly down by the roadside 
to wait for the Lord’s help, on which they entirely rely. ‘There 
are 140 of these poor people in all, and they are now permitted to 
make use of a barn as a shelter from the cold weather, for they 
do not seem to intend making any effort for their own living. 
Apparently they worked for themselves, while they still held the 
property, though not to much effect ; but they cannot fall into 
the world’s ways of work, and would rather wait for the end than 
do so. It is a strange and perhaps the most painful of all | 
kinds of superstition to see at work,—this absolute quietism, 
which stands aside for God to intervene without any result but | 
the enduring silence. Evidently these Shakers are a pure and 
harmless folk. 


| 


Some clever thief, aware that Lord Dudley is fond of jewels, 
china, and all kinds of portable property, has stolen Lady Dudley’s | 
travelling jewel-case, with about £25,000 in stones within it. | 
Miss Scott, one of her ladyship’s women, it appears, took the 
case in a cab to Paddington station, put it on the pavement for a | 
moment, and her attention being distracted, missed it. Lord | 
Dudley has offered a reward of £1,000, and promised to treat all 


affirm anything, with truth. Nay, even the undulations of light 
may themselves be exquisite symphonies to some ears,—the ears, 
for instance, which heard ‘the morning stars sing together.’ 


‘The hospital for the treatment of women’s diseases by women, 
hitherto established on a very small seale in Seymour Place, 
Edgware Road, is about to be enlarged. Two very good houses, 
222 and 224 Marylebone Road, were purchased during the autumn, 
and are now undergoing the necessary alterations to fit them for 
a hospital holding thirty beds. Of course money is urgently 
needed for the charitable work. The opposition by the great 
Medical ‘Trades Union to women’s co-operation in a depart- 


j}ment not only peculiarly fitted for them, but which, so 


far as skilled nursing is concerned, has been recognised by 
medical men as in a very special sense their own, for genera- 
tions back, has been so violent and so perverse, that even against 
this modest attempt there will be much and bitterly hostile pre- 
judice. ‘This it will take a good deal of energy to overcome. 








The week ending 12th December was as unfavourable to old 
people as the week ending 5th Deeember. The average for that 
weck in London rose 33 per cent, and half the excess is attributed 
to bronchitis, which killed 455 people, against an average of 
244 for the same week in the previous ten years. In 211 cases 
the victims were over 60, and the cause of their deaths is believed 
to have been the excessive changeability of the temperature. A 
sudden fall of even 10° is often dangerous, and as we have tried 
to explain elsewhere, people often expose themselves voluntarily, 
by mismanagement of their fires, to a fall of 18°. 

A correspondent of Thursday's Times, who signs himself 
“©, R. B.,” makes a timely suggestion to the poor who keenly 
feel the cold just now, and who cannot afford additional blankets. 
It is that they should sleep with a 7imes’ supplement or two 
spread beneath the quilt,—even a penny paper would do, if it did 
not tear so easily,—the paper acting as a very powerful non-con- 
ductor of heat. We happen to know that the expedient is effectual 
enough,—indeed, that in less cold weather than we have lately had 


| the complaint of it is that it is too effectual, that the paper blanket 


is oppressively hot. The crinkling sound would be annoying 
for atime; but a halfpenny blanket is too cheap to carp at on 
grounds like these. It is quite conceivable that the newspaper 
may yet become more popular as a sheet to prevent the diffusion 
of warmth, than as a sheet to promote the diffusion of knowledge. 


Consols were on Friday 91$-91}. 
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(shall perh know, but their tone through aa 
shall perhaps never know, but their tone throughout is that 
TOPIC S OF THE DAY. one answering, always with immense force, occasionally by oh. 


———~_._—_— 
PRINCE BISMARCK AND HIS EMPEROR. 


TOTHING can exceed the interest of the documents which 
N Prince Bismarck has allowed to be published during the 
progress of the Arnim Trial. More than any despatches yet 
given to the world, more than the conversations he has held 
with interviewers, more even than his speeches in the Reichs- 
tag, these papers reveal to mankind the complex character 
and motives of the German Chancellor. Throughout the cor- 
respondence he appears always the same man—a statesman of 
the first class, superior in force to any rival, better informed as 
to facts than his own agents, fearless to foolhardiness, skilful to 
wiliness, and always patriotic to the bone, yet mixing up with 
his patriotism a sort of imperial selfishness, and a deep jealousy 
of any possible rival; despotic to oppressiveness towards his 
agents, yet capable, when they are supported at Court, of 
stooping to taunt them into giving him the opportunities of 
dismissal which, had he been unfettered, he would himself 
have made. Throughout nothing can be more decisively 
lucid—we do not say more accurate—than the Chancellor’s 
views of foreign affairs as they existed during the occupation 
of France, nothing more patent than his anger that the 
Emperor should receive official reports penetrated by any 
other ideas than his own, nothing mere irritating than the 
contemptuous irony with which he strives to goad his over- 
powerful agent into resignation. 

The inner conviction which pervades his whole correspond- 
ence is clearly that Count Arnim is a dangerous opponent, 
whose Reports reveal opinions sure to make him acceptable to 
the Emperor, who is backed by influences in Berlin which make 
him irremoyable, and who must therefore either be compelled 
to cease from “ argumentation ”"—that is, to report as he is 
bid—or driven by rebukes of the most savage kind into throw- 
ing up his post. That Count Arnim was for years able to bear 
such letters proves of itself his possession of more character 
and determination than some of his later acts have made the 
world believe. Throughout there is evidence of a double 
anger in the Prince,—anger that his instructions, even though 
acted upon, should be criticised, and anger that his opponent 
should make himself so acceptable a rival. The Prince detests 
Arnim for his views, but detests him more from a suspicion of 
his motive in insisting on those views, and scolds him for failure 
in statecraft with an inner jealousy that in abusing M. Thiers, 
in complaining of his own treatment, in deprecating the 
Republic, in extolling the Duke d’Aumale, in petting the 
Monarchists of all parties, in depreciating the French Army, the 
Ambassador in Paris is always trying to curry favour with the 
Emperor. The Prince tells him, with a vehemence which sug- 
gests that the letters were shown to the Emperor, that on each 
and every point he is in the wrong. The business of Germany 
was to obtain her indemnity, and M. Thiers would pay it, while 
other persons might not,—a curious intimation, levelled appar- 
ently not at M. Gambetta, but at the Bourbon Princes, for 
whom, and not for the ex-Dictator, a Hohenzollern might have 
sympathy. The danger of Republican opinions spreading to 
Germany—which would strike the Emperor—was in the 
Prince’s judgment ni/, for the Commune had created in Ger- 
many a reaction among Germans towards the institutions already 
existing, and the Republic would but serve the part of a 
corpus vile, experiments on which would show all Germans the 
valuelessness of that mode of Government ; while as to material 
danger, a Monarchy might find in monarchs friends which a 
Republic would seek in vain. They might press for easy 
terms to a young Monarchy, and (subaudi) the Emperor 
might yield, There were combinations which, were a 
monarch on the throne of France, might be inconvenient to 
Germany,—Austria, for instance, “ being jealous of our mil- 
liards,” and Russia (again subaudi) envious of our strength— 
and therefore let the Republic live, though even to suggest in 
an official report that some Frenchmen believed that the 
German Government could be in relations with Gambetta was, 
until proof was forthcoming, an insult to the Emperor himself, 
——a sentence surely meant, not for Arnim, not for the public, 
but for the one man in Europe whose fiat could arrest even 
Prince Bismarck’s strong career. Whether these letters, which, 
be it remembered, the Foreign Office insists were “ despatches,” 
were shown to the Emperor, or were only meant to be read by 
him afterwards, or were summaries of arguments used in con- 
versation between the Prince and his Imperial master, when 
the latter was half convinced by his Ambassador’s reports, we 


secret revelations, and once or twice by most needless accusations 
of ignorance about German opinion, arguments of such moment 
that the burden of contending with them almost overweighted 
the strong Chancellor. Why, except that he was taxed by the 
worry of refuting these arguments in the Imperial closet, wo 
produced by Count Arnim’s Reports, was the Chancellor so an- 
noyed by argumentation which he might so easily have disre. 
garded? The Count never disobeyed instructions. The prosecu- 
tion implies that he did, but no particle of evidence is produced 
and it is evident that he did not, for if he had, the Chancellor 
would have instantly laid before his Sovereign complaint of 
an indiscipline, a direct breach of hierarchical subordination 
which the Emperor William would have been the last man is 
his Empire to condone. He might have forgiven the man, 
but he would infallibly have punished the official. It is the 
arguments, not the acts, of the Ambassador which inflame the 
Chancellor, though he tries hard to find acts for condemnation ; 
and they inflame not because he dislikes them, but because 
they weigh deeply in the mind of the Prince, “ whose vassal, 
after all, Iam.” Without remembering this great personality, 
which Prince Bismarck never for an instant forgets, this Sove- 
reign, whose prerogative is real, and to whom even the servant 
who has made Germany is ultimately responsible, it is impos- 
sible to understand thoroughly the Chancellor’s communications, 
Apart from Count Arnim and the overwhelming desire to 
prove him in the wrong, which, as regards the immediate 
future, no doubt he was, nothing can be more definite than 
Prince Bismarck’s line. He would, first of all, have his in- 
demnity, M. Thiers would pay it, and he should therefore 
support M. Thiers, a calculation which so far proved 


correct. As to possible danger from a successor to M. 
Thiers, from the accession of a stronger Republican, 
the Chancellor hates and despises Republicanism, till 


he disregards it, till he honestly believes that Repub- 
lican France would be so weak, and so disorderly, and so 
Communard that it would serve as a drunken Helot to keep 
the Germans from political intoxication. M. Paschal Grousset, 
a Red dyed in the wool, in a most able letter in the Times, 
suggests that Prince Bismarck has published his denunciations. 
of the Monarchists because he now believes that France, with 
super-subtlety, will think that the party which he then praised, 
but which he now secretly dreads, viz., the Left Centre, must 
necessarily be bad ; but Prince Bismarck’s wiles are not of that 
literary order. He was, we believe, telling his correspondent, 
and in some indirect way his Emperor, the actual fact; he 
thoroughly believed Republicanism a bad form of government 
for France ; and he was cynical enough, or narrowly patriotic 
enough, therefore to wish for its continuance, to sneer ab 
Germans who “are always thinking for the world,” and to take 
credit for absence of selfishness in not desiring the Republic 
to be Communard. We do not believe he has altered his 
opinion now, unless, indeed, he has altered it since the Czar, 
it may be in reply to all this, and to the strange letter in which 
Prince Bismarck tells Arnim not to distrust Count Orloff, for 
he knows him to be a friend—a letter unconnected with the 
case, and intended to make Frenchmen despair of Russian 
aid—sent to Marshal MacMahon every Order of Russia 
except the military one, the Order of St. George. The 
Bourbons Prince Bismarck hates as Ultramontanes, and 
he fears their monarchical relations, and therefore, alike 
for the sake of the foreign policy of Germany and of the 
Monarchical organisation of the Empire, he prefers the 
continuance of the Republic he despises. Whether he is 
wise in this preference history must decide, but there is one 
ground of consolation for French Republicans more substantial 
than that of M. Paschal Grousset. Prince Bismarck, throughout 
his career, with all his intellect and all his strength and all his 
marvellous success, has shown an inability to comprehend the 
depth of purely spiritual, we do not mean religious, but spiritual 
forces. He has no more notion of the force Republicanism, 
if time is granted it, may evoke than he has notion of the 
fervour which may be evoked in quiescent or indifferent minds 
by religious persecution. He no more sees why France after 
her Revolution swept over Europe, than why Rhinelanders once 
enthusiastic for the Empire now regard him almost as a foe. 
He hates and loathes Democracy, and does not see what English 
Tories almost as fierce as he acknowledge every day, the nearly 
irresistible strength which Democracy derives from its spiritual 
power, from the hopes and the longings and the aspirations 
which it kindles in the imagination of those ‘common millions” 





without whose devotion the Army of Germany and the diplo- 
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macy of Bismarck, and the stone throne of Charlemagne, on 
its feet of cannon-balls, are but the shadowy instruments or 
symbols of a quickly-vanishing power. 

We have touched but a portion of this Correspondence, 
which will yet afford material for historians, but we have 
touched the two portions of most interest,—those which 
reveal the double action upon the Chancellor’s mind, his 
hatred of opposition even on paper and his dread that this 
n might influence his Emperor,—and those which dis- 
play his view of the true policy of Germany in regard to 
France. We are bound to add, however, one more word. It 
has always been supposed that Prince Bismarck at heart de- 
sired a renewal of the war with France, but the despatches 
make this exceedingly doubtful. It is probably true that 
Count Arnim gave Dr. Landsberg, his agent in German Press 
affairs, reason to believe that he thought so, and that he held 
the policy one which ought to be exposed in Germany ; but it is 
quite possible that the Ambassador—whose advocate, Dr. Dock- 
horn, argues in Court that truth is not the essential quality 
of diplomatists—wanted the German Press to frighten the 
French into submission about the Pastorals. Nothing would 
do that more effectually than a German protest against a 
coming war, and that protest apparently did its work, the 
Bishops being very severely cautioned and their dioceses sub- 
sequently revised by Rome. Whether that be so or not, how- 
ever, the Chancellor distinctly repudiates any wish to see 
France and Italy in collision, because Germany could not 
desert Italy, and the war would therefore involve her. One 

retext for hostilities was therefore consciously passed over, 
and though the Chancellor may have modified his policy since, 
he is entitled to the benefit of this unexpected evidence. 


opposit io 


MR. DISRAELI’S INFLUENCE IN THE POLITICAL 
WORLD. 

JR. DISRAELTI'S repeated returns of ill-health have caused 
i his party to be visited by great searchings of heart. What 
are they to do, supposing he should be too unwell to hold on 
his way as Prime Minister? When the master retires from 
the school, who would carry on the work of Conservative edu- 
cation? Would it be Mr. Gathorne Hardy, whose sympathy with 
the hearts of country vicars and country squires almost rivals 
that which the motherly head of the school-house should display 
with the tender fears and anxieties of the mothers of the pupils ¢ 
Or would it be Sir Stafford Northcote, whose studies under the 
great rival schoolmaster have taught him something of the 
secrets of the foe, and whose serious and didactic candour is 
eminently adapted to keep before the slower pupils of his class 
the useful though humiliating lesson that Conservative con- 
victions are neither intuitions of the conscience nor distinctive 
characteristics of patriotism, but only arguable opinions, though 
with perhaps more to recommend them just now to British con- 
stituencies than the convictions of the opposite party? These 
are anxious, though at present, fortunately, only hypothetical, 
questions ; and they have been eagerly debated lately in many 
a Conservative group, not perhaps the less eagerly that a political 
party has, except in very rare cases, little or no freedom of action 
in such matters,—the etiquettes of political precedent exercising, 
as they must do, a very much more paramount influence than 
the wire-pullers of the party are ever willing to admit. But 
though the succession to Mr. Disraeli’s place in the House of 
Commons is not a matter, we suspect, on which political dis- 
cussion, even within the Conservative party itself, is likely to 
take much effect, it is natural, and may be useful, now that 
the moment of special anxiety about him has passed away, to 
examine what his peculiar function in political life has been, 
and how far it would be possible or impossible to supply it 
from the other political resources of his party. 

It seems, then, to us that Mr. Disraeli’s chief characteristic 
as leader of the Conservative party has been that, in mind, he 
has never been a Conservative. With equal truth, of course, 
it may be said that in mind he has never been a Liberal,— 
nor a Radical, nor a Tory,—nor anything but a keen and 
critical observer of the strife, who has lent his counsel 
to the Conservative side. His views have at least tended to 
dissolve all the different political cements by which party 
unity is created. His own party have been chilled by his 
didactic expedients into distrust of themselves ; his opponents 
have been puzzled into distrust of themselves and _ their 
leader, Both parties alike have learnt to expect that under 
the spell of his enigmatic influence all sorts of reversals of 
the ordinary rules of politics might take place,—that the brier 
might spring up in place of the myrtle-tree here, and the rose 











instead of the thorn tree there,—indeed, that the worst rule for 
judging correctly of the true character of modern political in- 
fluences would be “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Both 
Mr. Disraeli’s mistakes and his successes have been due to his 
entire intellectual disembarrassment of anything like interior 
party prepossessions. He has taught his own party that all its 
own instincts are tainted with a sort of original sin of dog- 
matism, which it may often be quite necessary to expose and even 
to cauterise ; and this is always a kind of lesson which paralyses 
party earnestness. Moreover, he has also taught his own party 
that, under that new dispensation wherein it is not considered 
in any way discreditable to it to outbid its opponents in the ap- 
peal to ignorant sympathies and blind habits of thought, great 
victories are possible for it which it could never have won by 
acting on the old traditions and treading in the old ways. 
And this, again, is another bewildering lesson which is apt to 
bring about, amongst the first learners of it, a fit of political 
giddiness. On the other hand, he has succeeded almost equally 
well in the last year or two in bewildering the party of his 
opponents. They have begun at last to connect popular power 
with reactionary tendencies, and to associate the notion of 
democratic institutions with measures intrinsically hostile to 
the people’s welfare. 

If, then, Mr. Disraeli were to resign his place, we cannot 
doubt that he would leave a very different political world be- 
hind him to that which he found on assuming the post of 
tutor to the Conservative party. But we are strongly inclined 
to think that the most permanent effect of his influence would 
be its effect not on the party of his friends, but on the party 
of his opponents. The prepossessions of the landowner and the 
country clergy are too strong to haye been very profoundly 
affected, even during the thirty years or thereabouts during 
which Mr. Disraeli has contrived to keep their minds at a 
somewhat painful stretch for the reception of new ideas, 
When the pinching boot is taken off the last, the leather 
too often shrinks back to its old dimensions; and were Mr. 
Disraeli removed, we are sure that the first observable effect on 
the Conservative party would be a similar shrinking-back into 
something approaching at least to its old dimensions of thought. 
As a carefully cultivated type of flower is always tending to 
revert to its wild character, so an artificially-produced type of 
Liberal Conservatism is always tending to recur to its hereditary 
stock. It takes a good deal of “pressure,” as Mr. Disraeli him- 
self told a Scotch audience some years ago, to keep the 
mind of the Conservative party open to new conceptions, 
especially to the idea of its own possible short-sightedness. 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy would not even attempt to use that 
pressure, for he himself has often resented its application. 
His innate sympathies have always been treacherous to his 
probably sincere efforts to learn Mr. Disraeli’s lessons. He 
belongs by nature to the very type of Conservatives which 
Mr. Disraeli has been striving by new grafts, and new soil, 
and new modes of training, to modify andexpand. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, on the other hand, would try hard to discharge 
the task of his present chief, but he would hardly succeed in 
the attempt. He does not possess the resources, and pertinacity, 
and weight of character for discharging such a task in his own, 
—that is, the best,—way, by persuasion, by exhortation, by illus- 
tration, by line upon line, and precept upon precept of mild 
and yet earnest exposition of wider thoughts; and still less 
does he possess the gift for discharging it in Mr. Disraeli’s 
fashion, by making his party from time to time feel to their 
very hearts the intellectual indifference, and sometimes even 
the scorn, with which their own most precious ideas in- 
spire their leader and master. Mr. Disraeli once gone, 
both the genius of the single genuine Tory in the Ad- 
ministration, and the complete inability of the party to 
furnish anyone able to keep both his own mind and that of 
his colleagues above the under-currents of the old party ideas, 
would combine to bring back the character of Conservative states- 
manship in some degree towards that of the old days, when it 
meant the supremacy of squirearchical habits and proprietary 
prejudice, the adhesion to the old institutions in their old 
forms, the enthusiasm for the privileges of caste, and the 
resistance to innovation. Even last Session, with Mr, Disraeli 
at the head of affairs, it was hard, it was only just possible for 
him to neutralise this tendency towards a reversion of type tothe 
Conservatism of the old réyime. If his ‘detached’ intellect 
were to disappear from the supreme place, we should very soon 
find the hereditary habits of generations exerting, not indeed, 
their old force, but a very considerable force, and completely 
predominating over those feeble and alien influences which 
would then have lost their chief spell. The wild crab-apple 
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of natural Conservatism would reassert itself once more, even | 


in the very tree grafted by the present Premier’s genius, with 
the view of producing the elaborate Disraeli pippin of Tory 
democracy. Mr. Disraeli only just keeps down the influence of 
the wild stock by all his tending, and digging, and manuring, and 
sueceeds more because he really does not himself recognise the 


force of the old influences, than because he effectually subdues | 


them. He is like the captain of the ship which carried Ulysses past 
the abode of the Sirens. 
which charm his party. He does not even catch the strains 
which strike to their very heart, and so he can keep the helm 
down and avoid the rocks on which they would run the ship. 
But is there any one who could in this respect take his place ? 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy has not unfrequently been heard to utter 
something very like maledictions on the insensibility of his chief 
to those sweet, squireen strains of custom and tradition. Even 
Sir Stafford Northcote catches the notes of magic now and 
then, and even when he does not, he is hardly proof against the 
passionate entreaties of those who do. No statesman left in 
the Tory party would be strong enough to prevent at least a very 
considerable reversion to the old influences and ideas, if once 
Mr. Disraeli were removed. At the same time we must re- 
member that though a very decided reversion of type must be 
expected, there would be no danger of a complete return to the 
Toryism of thirty years ago. The great social changes, the 
vastly greater permeation of one class by the ideas of the 
others, would itself prevent that. Mr. Disraeli has not been 
the only, nor perhaps the most powerful monitor of the Tory 
party. Time and culture have worked on his side. Statesmen 
like Lord Derby and Sir Stafford Northcote, though they do 
not at all represent the average views of the party, are much 
more intelligible to the average Conservative than they were. 
There was a time when Lord Stanley was regarded by his 
party as little better than a Radical in disguise. Now, though 
he is probably thought unsound, he is looked up to as a real, 
though too Liberal, Conservative. Even when Mr. Disraeli retires, 
the reversion of type in the Conservative party will be com- 
paratively moderate to what it would have been ten years ago ; 
and it would be quite conceivable that with a leader of rather 
more force holding Sir Stafford Northcote’s views, the Conser- 
vatives would be much safer in their tenure of power, than they 
ever will be undera chief so incalculable in his ways of thought, 
so apt to blunder from sheer ignorance of English feeling, and 
from scorn for the pettiness (as he conceives it) of the issues 
put before him, as is Mr. Disraeli. Under Liberal Conservatives 
who shared the feelings of the party while commanding a wider 
intellectual range, it is quite likely that the present Conservative 
party would be far better satisfied, far less uneasy, far more 
united, than they can ever be while they are led by a finite 
political incarnation of the Unknown and Unknowable. 

We suspect, however, that one real change would be likely 
to result from Mr, Disraeli’s retirement, namely, a change in 
the Liberal party caused by the relapse of Conservatism into 
a moderate form of its old type, as we have been anticipating. 
Hitherto, for some time back, the extreme Radicals have always 
cried out that, if they cannot mould their own leaders to their 
own views, they are pretty sure to get from Mr. Disraeli 
what they cannot get from Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Goschen, 
or Mr. Forster. That state of mind,—which has led to 
a good deal of captious strategy,—would probably disappear 
directly we had a known statesman, instead of an embodiment 
of the unknown, at the head of the Tory party. And it 
would be an additional reason for the moderation of the Radi- 
cals that they have learnt so uncomfortable a lesson lately 
from Mr. Disraeli himself, as to the previously unsuspected 
affinities of “the Residuum” with Conservative institutions. 
A great element of chaos has been introduced into party rela- 


His ears are deaf to the sounds | 





—the Tory party would not gain indefinitely in strength by his 
retirement. But we do believe that the effect on the discipline 
, of the Liberals to be caused by his retirement would be a good 
| one, especially after the lesson they have recently learned of the 
_ veins of Conservative feeling running through the class of house- 
hold voters. Mr. Disraeli has acted on both parties as all great 

uncertainties are said to act on human character,—by exciting 
| unreasoning expectations, and leading men to hope for inca]. 
culable results from incalculable causes. We shall be much 
duller, but perhaps also not a little soberer, whenever his 
| disturbing and eccentric influence is removed. 





| THE “ LITTLE CLOUD” IN THE MAHRATTA COUNTRY, 
| QIILENCE is sometimes the first duty of statesmen, but the 
h business of journalists is publicity, and the Times ig 
perfectly right in calling the attention of the country to the 
ferment becoming manifest in the Mahratta country. Some- 
thing, some surge of emotion, or expectation, or aspiration ig 
visibly sweeping over the Mahrattas, still the most warlike, 
powerful, and self-governed people in India, and it behoves al] 
who are interested in the Empire to study carefully what the 
new symptoms may mean, Sixteen years have elapsed since 
the last great trouble ended, and Indian troubles are said to 
come in cycles of sixteen years. Three events, each of the 
first importance, have certainly occurred recently in the princi- 
| pal Mahratta States, and two more still more serious are 
{reported to be occurring. It is certain that Scindiah, the 
| Sovereign of Gwalior, and on the whole the most powerful, 
| though not perhaps the most formidable of the Mahratta 
| Princes, has been so alarmed by occurrences which have been 
| concealed from Europeans, that he arrested a suppliant who 
| called himself, hut was not, Nana Sahib, de jure Peishwah of 
the Mahrattas, and surrendered him to the British Government, 
In so doing, he clearly acted either in good faith or in pursuance 
of some deeply planned design, and in either case his act was 
one of the highest moment to all responsible for the Government 
of India. If, as we do not believe, he was carrying on a deeply 
laid intrigue, then the Government of India has to expect a great 
Mahratta War, for he would not act alone, or fail to see that he 
must ultimately rely on force for success in any project of 
which the Viceroy disapproves. If, on the other hand, as we 
| believe, Scindiah was faithful and deceived, then Scindiah 
suspects popular movements extensive enough to alarm him 
for his throne,—which can never be in danger while the British 
Sovereignty is secure,—and to induce him to act with over- 
weening haste. The second eve:.t in an ascending order of im- 
portance is an attempt, believed to be instigated by political 
feeling, to poison the Resident at Baroda, Colonel Phayre. After 
a fortnight’s investigation into this unprecedented scandal, the 
Viceroy thinks affairs in Guzerat so serious that he has re- 
moved them from under the control of the Governor of Bombay, 
has temporarily taken charge of them himself, and has de- 
spatched to Guzerat an oflicer—Sir Lewis Pelly — whose 
appointment implies that the Government of India has need of 
an agent of the first class,a man who cannot be deceived, or 
frightened, or induced to swerve from the policy laid down for 
him at head-quarters. Who poisoned Colonel Phayre Lord 
Salisbury possibly knows, and in England Lord Salisbury only, 
but poison would scarcely be used in India against a Resident 
unless he were supposed to possess some knowledge which would 
perish with him. Removing an individual ambassador qud 
ambassador could do nobody enough good to tempt him to so 
dangerous a crime. And finally, Holkar, the Sovereign of 
| Indore, the haughtiest, most gloomy, and most strong-willed of 
| Mahrattas, has publicly received a State visit from Scindiah, 
and the never-dying Mahratta feud is temporarily at an end. 











tions by the ambiguous purposes and character of the Tory |The amazement, not wholly unmixed with consternation, of 
chief; and that element of chaos has been exaggerated | Anglo-Indians at such an announcement must, of course, be 
by the discovery that democratic institutions may be made | partly unintelligible to English readers; but the scene described 


under clever management to lead to very much the same class 
of results as oligarchical institutions. The undefined hope 


which Mr. Disraeli has excited in Radical breasts, has tended | 
to demoralise the revolutionary wing of the Liberal party ; but | 


the lesson as to the Toryism of mobs, has probably tended to 
sober and restrain it. And with Mr. Disraeli’s retirement, we 
think we might expect not only a more intelligible, though 
probably a duller type of Conservatism, but also a_ better 
disciplined and more coherent loyalty among the genuine 
Liberals, 


necessary to the success of his party. We are not sure that, 


—at all events if there were one or two really strong men of 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s and Lord Derby’s type to succeed him, 





We do not regard Mr. Disraeli as in any way | 


| in the Z'imes of Wednesday seems to the former as incredible and, 
though in a far lesser degree, as menacing as the meeting of 
Napoleon and Alexander on the raft upon the Niemen was to 
our grandfathers, It shows past all question or doubt that some 
| overmastering influence, be it fear, or hope, or anger, is just now 
felt by all Mahratta Princes, and is strong enough to extin- 
|guish a feud of generations, a hostility that has its root in 
| history, a jealousy incurable permanently from the very nature 
‘of things. We might as well expect the Hapsburgh to dis- 
cuss cordially with the Hohenzollern the right of either to the 
_sceptre of the Germans, as Scindiah and Holkar to discuss 
|Mahratta interests on a footing of avowed equality and 
friendliness. 
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presentative of the Peishwah. If the true Nana cannot be in 
the Mahratta States, may not a false Nana, or still more pro- 
bably, an heir of the Nana by adoption, be there, and as power- 
tion of the Gwalior fortress in British hands, and by grievances | ful with the people as ever was Dmitri with the Russians? 
of which Holkar has long complained, have resolved upon | That, of course, is mere conjecture, founded on the little as yet 
once more trying in combination the chances of open war. | known of the strange intrigue styled “the capture of the Nana,” 
They have much greater resources than appear upon the | an intrigue which the Government of India is obviously investi- 
surface for such a combination, for though their regular troops | gating, with urgent precautions to ensure secrecy; but the signs 
do not exceed fifty thousand men, their summons would be | of popular commotion among the Mahrattas are becoming 
imperative on every Mahratta, their people would fill the | 
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What is the meaning of it all? A great many Englishmen 
and some Anglo-Indians will reply that the Mahratta Princes, 
annoyed by the political danger of the Guicowar, by the reten- 














| strong, even if a very curious rumour of the circulation of pieces 
regular ranks till every company was a regiment, and their of cotton, “to be called for in the spring,” should prove entirely 
geographical position is such that they can strike us in our | false. Of course, the ferment may pass off, and we fully 
weakest place, the Western side, six hundred miles from the | admit that the optimist view of Indian politics is usually 











true bases of our power. Holkar would not be in arms a week 
before “Central India,” in the most extensive meaning of that 
phrase, would be in flames, and Lord Northbrook compelled, in 
provinces where British rule would be temporarily extinct, to 
meet as the advance-guard of the Mahratta nation an army of 
100,000 men. 

The danger, if the Mahratia Princes were hostile, would be 
so considerable, that we do not wonder that men who know 
what a standing miracle British rule in India really is should 
accept the magnitude of the peril as its own evidence, but we 
do not believe this to be the attack which the Viceroy is called 
upon to face, The Mahratta Princes are not likely to love us, 
but we doubt their trying for the Indian Throne. They are 
statesmen in their way, not fanatics or fools. Nothing has 
occurred since 1857 to change their view of the Indian situation, 
which is perfectly well known to have been that whatever they 
might individually feel as to the pretensions of the foreigner, their 
dynastic interests were bound up with the British suzerainty, 
that success in rebellion would mean Mussulman ascendancy 
and not Mahratta extension, and that their feeling as patriots 
must give way to their common-sense as kings and politicians. 
A Peishwah over them would be unendurable, and a Mussulman 
or Sikh domination little less worthy to be dreaded. They 
remained, therefore, from sound reasoning, and not from any 
sentimental loyalty, faithful to the British, and on their 
resistance one great wave of the rebellion shattered itself in 
spray. Had Holkar superseded Tantia Topee in person as 
Lieutenant-General of the Mahratta Confederacy, 1858 would 
have cost us 20,000 more good troops. He did not yield to 
the temptation, powerful as it must have been, and we cannot 
see any reason whatever for anticipating that he will yield now, 
or stake his throne upon a chance which he knows as well as 
we do is an uncertain one, and for an object which he knows 
far better than we do would, if attained, be fatal to the 
future of his dynasty. India, if the British leave it, will 
not fall to the Mahrattas, while defeat in insurrection would be 
fatal to all engaged. The Princes, if they tried war, must war 
as Princes, at the head of armies more or less regular, and 
those armies would be shattered in the field, as they have 
always been. Treason among our own people would 
scarcely over pass the Marhatta boundaries, and though 
we might be vexed and impoverished and weakened, the 
Mahratta dynasties at the end of the war would be 
found to have faded away. Our strong impression there- 
fore is that the danger lies elsewhere; that the Mahratta 


Princes are uniting for defence, and not attack, and that they | 


are dreading a movement as dangerous to themselves as to the 
British Power. Scindiah’s army, reports a correspondent of the 
Times who has just been in Gwalior and conversed with Colonel 
Daly, is showing signs of disaffection. The Supreme Govern- 
ment, states the Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army, 
has decided that recruiting must be confined within the pre- 
sent area and not extended into Rajpootana, and his order 
his been issued in spite of the fact that recruiting within the 
old areas has become unusually infructuous, as it would become 
were there a rising in the air. The two leading Mahratta 
Princes meet, not in secret or disguise, as they could so easily 
do while hunting—for their territories not only overlap, but 
intervene—but publicly, in the most formal manner, with 


every cireumstance of pomp and ceremonial with which the | 


historie oceasion could be invested. The eyes of the world are 
deliberately called to their proceedings, which must have been 


. . . . Ny . { 
previously discussed with a multitude of councillors, and have 


been as well known to their British Residents as themselves, 
The presumption therefore, at all events, is that they 
are not hoping anything, but dreading something, and 
that something is, from all the indicative signs, a mili- 
tary movement among the Mahrattas, fomented, or even 
excited, either by some unknown leader, or by some one 
who claims to be and is believed by Mahrattas to be the re- 
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|the truer one; but it is also possible that it may not, and 
| that in April, 1875, the Indian Government may, for the 
twentieth time, be fighting for its life. Lord North- 
| brook has three times the power at his disposal which Lord 
| Canning had, the native troops are fewer, though for the first 
time in our history they are not well paid in comparison with 
the average wage for labour, and all Europeans alike, officials, 
soldiers, and adventurers, are thoroughly awake. If the 
storm breaks, the Empire ought to survive, or rather, will 
survive; but every storm in India tries the weak places of 
the house, and is found, when it is over, to have cost much 
money. 





DR. COLENSO AND THE BISHOPS, 


\W* have shown in another paper that a great Medical 

statistician in the United States and another in Germany 
regard the Clergy of all denominations as leading the kind of 
life which is, on the whole, most favourable to health and 
longevity, because most free from “ worry.” We do not know 
how the relative statistics stand as between the various 
Churches. But we are strongly disposed to think that if the 
statistics of life in the Established Church of England 
could be compared with the same statistics in non-established 
Churches, we should find the result highly favourable to the 
longevity of the Clergy of the Establishment. For there is no 
better gauge of the seriousness of the worries by which men 
are afflicted than the amount of latent heat they are apt to 
give out on small occasions. All human sensations are rela- 
tive; after holding a piece of ice in your hand, the chilliest 
water will seem warm ; the statesman who is bitterly attacked 
every day by half-a-dozen violent satirists will scarcely be 
conscious of a mild censure, unless, indeed, it strikes him as 
a model of fair and candid criticism,—while the easy-going man 
who has never felt the lash of public criticism will be vehe- 
mently excited by the most gentle blame. Judged by this rule, 
it seems to us clear that the Bishops and Clergy of our National 
Church are even more free from worry than the clergy of any 
other Church in the community. The Disestablished Clergy 
have their own congregations to please, and doubtless they 
become pachydermatous through the not very agreeable class 
of experiences which that process implies. But the Clergy of 
the Church of England retain their sensitiveness to the highest 
conceivable degree. No gnat-sting is so trivial but it will make 
them smart and fume, as we have just seen oddly enough in 
the case of the Bishops who were glanced at,—not par- 
| ticularly ill-naturedly,—by Mr. Temple West’s myth as to 
the whip of Episcopal votes made against that clause 
in the Public Worship Regulation Bill which gave an 
appeal from the Bishops to the Archbishop, It is simply 
impossible that dignitaries who know anything of the 
average wear and tear of human life would have been so 
much annoyed by so trivial a cause. But the extreme and 
even morbid susceptibility of the Bishops to criticism, is shown 
}even more by their anxiety to avoid criticism on their 
| orthodoxy, than by the resentment with which they regard 
‘criticism on their political conduct. One would have 
| thought that one at least of the main impulses of a Bishop of 
}an Established Church, would be to show his steady respect for 
| the ecclesiastical law under which he lives,—that it would be 











}a second nature in him to regard nothing as ecclesiastically 
unlawful which that law did not pronounce to be unlaw- 
, ful, and nothing lawful which that law had steadily con- 


jdemned. But this is very far indeed from being 
‘the case. All our Bishops must know perfectly well 
\that the Bishop of Natal has not been proved to 


{hold any opinions inconsistent with his position as a 
Missionary Bishop of the Church of England. When 
| an effort was made some years ago to withhold from him his 
| salary, it was quite open to those who disputed his orthodoxy 
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- ns 
chose to traverse our theological conclusions, we should refuge 
him a hearing in these columns ; and what is the pulpit of the 
Church of England except a place for the inculcation of certain 
intellectual, moral, and religious lessons within definite doctrinal 
limits assigned by the law,—which limits no one except the proper 
spokesmen of the law have a right to draw? We believe that the 
Bishops know this as well as we do, and that in inhibiting 
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to have pleaded that he did not preach the doctrines for 
the propagation of which he had been sent out to Natal. 
Had this plea been put in, the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council must have entertained the question of 
his heresy, and one way or the other that question 
would have been legally decided. But the plea was 
advisedly not put in. So soon as it was known that Dr. 
Colenso’s deposition by the late Bishop of Cape Town was not/| Dr. Colenso they yield to the temptation of susceptible men to 
legal, all further objection to the payment of his salary was,| show their aversion to Dr. Colenso’s views, and to gain the 
we believe, deliberately withdrawn, the orthodox party fearing approbation of the “ unco ”-orthodox, if not of the “ unco-gude,” 
that if such a plea were urged, the Judicial Committee of the | They cannot bear to be held up to ridicule as an orator of the 
Privy Council would only increase the scandal which Dr. | Scotch Free Church held our Establishment up to ridicule on] 
Colenso’s examination of the Pentateuch had caused, by|the other day, for enforced identification with forms BA 














deciding that such views might lawfully be entertained 
The legal ortho- 


by a Bishop of the Church of England. 


| belief they extremely dislike, and so they use, — very 
| illegitimately, as we believe,—a power given them for the 


doxy therefore of Dr. Colenso’s criticisms on the Bible| purpose of keeping bad characters and legal heretics out 


has never been judicially tested. 


He has every bit as|/of the pulpits of the Church, against a man who has, for 


much right to regard himself as a Missionary Bishop of | anything they can plead, as good a right to urge his views 


the Church of England, as the late Dr. Hampden had to 
regard himself as a Bishop of the Established Church. A 
good many worthy members of the Church of England deny 
his orthodoxy, as a good many worthy members of the same 
Church denied Dr. Hampden’s. But nothing has ever been 
proved against him. Even those who most strenuously denied 
his orthodoxy evidently entertained the gravest doubts whether 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council would take their 
view. No one at all questions his piety and his earnestness. 
The Bishop of London,—the last, and most important, of the 
three inhibitors who have forbidden the Bishop of Natal to 
preach in their dioceses, the other two being the Bishop of 
Oxford and the Bishop of Lincoln,—bears the most cordial 
testimony to Dr. Colenso’s great moral and political services 
to the native tribes of Natal, in the very same letter in 
which he warns Mr, Stopford Brooke that if Dr. Colenso 
actually attempts to preach in his chapel, he will be 
met by an inhibition at the chapel doors. There is no 
question at all, then, of moral or spiritual censure in this 
case, Dr. Colenso is not only a true and faithful servant of the 
tribes to whom he has preached the Gospel, but his zeal and 
goodness are universally admitted. And the inhibitions by which 
he is silenced are justified ultimately by this consideration 
alone,—that various clerical assemblies, including the Houses 
of Convocation, have condemned his writings without a 
trial—in some cases without any serious attempt at all to 
understand his exact meaning and doctrine, in others in 
reliance on a trial and judgment which were notoriously con- 
ducted on principles alien to those of our Church, and on a 
sentence the invalidity of which the highest Court in the 
realm has formally declared. Now we say that such con- 
siderations really amount to little or nothing beyond a 
vague hear-say opinion that Dr. Colenso is heretical. A 
Bishop who inhibits him from being heard within his 
diocese on the strength of such condemnations is either 
superstitions enough to regard Convocation as infallible, 
or thinks that he has a moral right to prevent any clergy- 
man from preaching in his diocese, whose doctrine is, in his 
own opinion, unsound, It can hardly be on the latter ground, 
for no one has ever heard of Dean Stanley being inhibited 
from preaching in any diocese, and a great many Bishops must 
think him unsound. It must, therefore, be on the former ground 
that a certain number of ecclesiastical bodies who have not 
tried Dr. Colenso, and who have not the smallest legal right 
to decide what is heretical and what is not, have pronounced 
him a heretic. No doubt such condemnations make it a much 
bolder thing than it would otherwise be for a bishop to stand 
out as the Bishop of Exeter, as yet alone, stands out against 
the fiat of these self-appointed and irresponsible censors of 
opinion, and in favour of the liberty enjoyed within the Church of 
England,—on behalf of Dr. Colenso’s right to be heard wherever 
a clergyman of the English Church may lawfully be heard. 
But though these irresponsible condemnations make it a much 
bolder thing than it would otherwise be to stand out, in Dr. 
Colenso’s case, for the legitimate use of liberty of opinion within 
the Church of England, they do not furnish any excuse for the ex- 
treme and culpable sensitiveness of the English Bishops to the 
imputation of sympathising with heresy. The first duty of the 
Bishops seems to us to be to guard the legitimate liberty en- 
joyed within their Church, and to refuse to lend themselves to 


‘carry, their fists and heavy shoes, and because Samuel Morgan 
‘fought for his brother, the roughs of Liverpool appear to 
| believe 
| marks of sympathy with the convicts. A more dangerous 


| before any English Church congregation, as they have them- 
selves. There is nothing which we need more in our Bishops 
and Clergy than a greater respect for the legal liberty secured 
to the Church by the law of the land. The liberty so secured 
is the one great compensation of an Establishment for not 
a few countervailing disadvantages. But instead of priding 
themselves on that great good, our sensitive Bishops and 
Clergy are positively ashamed of it and do their very best 
to depreciate and sacrifice all the moral privileges which it 
confers. 





RUFFIANISM IN LIVERPOOL. 

HE only reason which can be imagined for respiting the three 
men just condemned to death at Liverpool, the motiveless- 

ness of the crime, is the best reason for not interfering, in two 
eases at least, with the sentence of the Court. Against ordinary 
crimes mankind can guard by ordinary precaution, but of motive- 
less crimes there is and can be no preventive except the dread of 
the consequences to follow. The facts revealed at the trial 
were, with the exception of the names of the criminals, pre- 
cisely the same as the facts revealed before the Coroner. On 
August 3rd, Richard Morgan, porter of Liverpool, a power- 
ful man of 25 years of age, was passing with his wife and 
brother by a corner of Lower Milk Street, when a man named 
Mullen asked him for 6d. to get a quart of ale. Richard 
Morgan asked Mullen, either in rebuke or out of an inclination to 
help him if in the same trade with himself,“ What he worked 
at ?” and was told,‘ We work at knocking down such men as you, 
and taking it off them if we can.” Mullen then felled his victim, 
and his comrades, McCrave and Campbell, irritated apparently 
by the desperate efforts of Samuel Morgan to defend his 
brother, kicked—not Samuel, who was fighting, but—the 
defenceless body of Richard, with long-running kicks right 
across the street, which is there 30 feet wide. When taken 
up by the police, Richard was found to be dead, never 
| having stirred since he received the blow which felled him, 
|The crowd which had gathered at the first symptom of a row, 
“hounded on ” the kickers, pulled off the wife who had thrown 
herself on her husband’s body, and assaulted Samuel Morgan, 
who throughout fought like a lion in his brother’s defence. This 
brother, moreover, took on himself the duty of the police, followed 
up the man whom he believed to be the murderer, and after 
a series of encounters during which everybody apparently took 
part with the guilty, seized McCrave and gave him over to the 
police. Mullen was arrested ten days later, and Campbell on 
13th September, and on the trial the jury brought all three in 
guilty of murder, but with a recommendation to mercy in 
the case of Campbell, probably from an idea that he had not 
been the actual cause of death. He will therefore, we pre- 
sume, be spared ; but for the other two no excuse, either moral 
or social, has as yet been offered. On the evidence, they murdered 
a man because he refused to give money which they had no right 
to ask, and if they had committed the crime by any slow process, 
no one would have ventured to offeran apology. Because, how- 
ever, they acted at once, and with the weapons they always 





the sentence unjust, and show unmistakeable 


unworthy conspiracies for narrowing it. There are very likely|symptom in the public mind could not be conceived, 
many of Dr. Colenso’s critical judgments with which we should | and it is due, we fear in great part, if not entirely, to the 


disagree, and there are certainly some principles of criticism on 
which he confidently relies, which seem to us almost worth- 


less. But that would be no reason at all why, if Dr. Colenso | paratively light sentences, or in some cases to sentences which 


imperfect condition of the Law. Men who every week see 
ruffians as guilty as Mullen and McCrave sentenced to com- 
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they scarcely feel, naturally fail to see why the Courts should | 
regard the mere accident of death as so heavy an aggravation 
of the original offence. It is not so morally, and the mob cannot 
see, as jurists do, that legislation must specially protect life, lest 
every crime should be pushed to the length of murder. 
Attempts to kill, attempts like that of the men who recently 
scooped out a man’s eye-ball and filled the socket with quick- 
lime, deserve death, and in the judgment of all but lawyers 
ought to receive it; but if, for the reason stated, it is necessary 
in such cases to stop short of a capital sentence, it is 
still more necessary to punish when death has actually 
occurred. The ruffians to whom kicking is a pastime 
know perfectly well that kicks may induce death, and must at 
least be taught that when they kick they are running the 
highest risk of the only penalty they dread. That risk will 
cow them, and when men have descended to the point that 
they can commit murder as it were in sport, without 
deliberation, or thirst of gain, or desire for revenge, there is 
no other sentence which is efficacious. Such men must be taught, 
and the Roughs who applaud them must be taught, that their 
offence is deadly,—that men who inflict torture ending in 
death are no longer fit for this world. 

The social argument is not so strong as the moral one, 
but still it is very strong. If a peaceable workman, 
walking with his wife and brother, can be put to 
death merely for passing a particular corner or declining 
a request for money, what is civilisation worth? We 
flatter ourselves that we have got rid of highway robbery— 
though that was put down mainly by a change in the habits 
of the people, who travel by railway instead of coach, and no 
longer carry much money—but an evil just as bad, just as 
injurious to society, and much more dangerous to individuals, 
has suddenly arisen in our midst. Suppose the men con- 
victed at Liverpool had stopped passengers opposite the 
“ Wellington,” demanded their purses, and shot them for 
objecting, what would society have said, what would 
have been the judgment, even of the criminal class, 
but this,—that no Government could be expected to tolerate 
such outrages? Yet the Liverpool men inflicted a more serious 
injury than this upon society, for whereas anybody could avoid 
the highwaymen by leaving all valuables at home, nobody 
could avoid Mullen and Co., who assailed people poorer in all 
probability than themselves. The streets must be made safe, 
for if they are not, one of three consequences is inevitable. 
Either locomotion must be limited, i.e, commerce must be 
placed under a fetter worse than toll-gates, or transit 
duties, or highway robbery; or we must extend the 
police force till the national wealth is exhausted in the 
effort to protect it; or we must authorise the right of self- 
defence by arms,—restore, as it were, the privilege of private 
war. It is the latter alternative which is most dangerous, and 
which, if the law is too weak to protect decent people, is 
certain to be adopted. A week of unchecked violence in a 
city like Liverpool would evoke a Vigilance Committee, even 
if it did not re-establish the practice of private vengeance. Men 
will not see their relatives killed and their families ruined and 
themselves burdened for life, and then pass on with a simile or 
a sigh ; the Samuel Morgans who now merely arrest the mur- 
derers of their brothers and hand them over to the police will, 
if the law is paralysed, shoot them down at sight, as they do 
in Texas, or Spain, or for that matter, in New York. The 
necessity of this country, a country crammed with a brave and 
rough population, is that Law should rule, and for law to rule 
it must be carried out as if it had been decreed by a power 
with which man is unable to contend. 

Several of our contemporaries ask what is to be done with 
the crowd which applauded Mullen and McCrave, and there is 
but one possible answer to the query. They must be edu- 
cated in the only possible way, by distinct and visible instruc- 
tion that their sentiment is condemned by the Law; that the 
Law can enforce its condemnation ; and that if they act as those 





whom they approve have acted they will be hanged. It is Law 
which developes the Englishman’s conscience, and is for him 
the most efficient and in too many cases the only educator. | 
To the Law the work must be left. There is no need, in order | 
for it to be efficient, that law should be bloodthirsty or brutal ; 
that it should sanction, as it once did, execution for petty larceny, 
or that it should inflict death by torture, as it also once did, as 
the punishment of poisoning. All that is required is that it should 
be inexorable, that the penalty fixed by the Legislature after 
full consideration should visit the criminal as burning would 
visit him if he put his finger in the grate. Of course, any 
penalty which shocks the public conscience must fail, for 





in a country which trusts to juries inexorability cannot 
in such cases be maintained, but as yet the feeling of Southern 
Europe has not penetrated to this country. No juryman yet 
feels remorse because his verdict upon a murder, or what he 
deems a murder—for no doubt juries are lax about infanticide 
—involves a capital sentence, and until that feeling changes, 
the law should be carried out. The pity of the community is 
due not to the murderers among it, but to the men they slay. 








LONGEVITY AND BRAIN-WORK. 

R. BEARD, of New York, whose interesting paper on the rela- 

tive creative power of Youth and Age respectively we noticed 
in our issue of the 21st March, has just written another paper in 
some respects of still higher general interest, on ‘‘ The Longevity 
of Brain-workers.” It takes as its text,—if a text may be what 
it now often is, the embodiment of the theory which the writer 
intends to refute rather than to assume or sustain,—a saying of 
Mr. Thomas Hughes's, that *‘ the world’s hardest workers and 
noblest benefactors have seldom been long-lived”; and the 
object of the paper is to show, on the contrary, that the world’s 
hardest workers and noblest benefactors would, if their ages at 
death could be all ascertained, show at least a very high average 
of life,—a much higher average than the world’s drones, and 
those who had not added anything to its accumulated capital of 
happiness, knowledge, goodness, and truth. On the whole, Dr. 
Beard proves his case, but he proves it only on the supposition 
that the term ‘“ hardest workers” and ‘noblest’ benefactors ” is 
somewhat liberally interpreted. Indeed, if, as we suppose, Mr. 
Hughes were referring to the case of King Alfred the Great 
—in the story of whose life it occurs—when he made the 
remark against which Dr. Beard has taken the trouble to pro- 
test so elaborately, it was obvious that what he did mean 
was rather that lives, otherwise likely to be long, are shortened by 
the moral pressure of any intense strain, than that great men 
of this high calibre die absolutely young ; for Alfred himself was 
52, or very nearly 52, when he died, and that is, according to 
Dr. Beard, two years above the average age of all who pass the 
age of twenty. So that Mr. Hughes was probably only speaking 
of long life in that stronger sense in which we should use the 
words in reference to a life already conspicuously useful,— 
which it rarely is till it has passed considerably the time of youth. 
In fact, Dr. Beard’s paper, properly read, rather supports than 
overthrows the view that the hardest work and the noblest 
endeavour will generally tend to shorten the life which those who 
spend themselves in this way might otherwise have lived. For Dr. 
Beard himself shows that, as a rule,a brain of exceptional force 
goes with a constitution of exceptionally good fibre, so that quite 
apart from the work actually done, the class in any way competent 
to do it must show a much higher average of life than ordinary men. 
It would be probably very easy to show that, as a rule, the best 
carpenters’ tools last the longest time, as well as do the greatest 
amount of work. But it would not in the least follow from that 
that the unsparing use of them does not tend to wear them out 
much sooner than a more sparing use. They last longer than poorer 
tools, because they are better to begin with. But the same metal 
and the same tempering being assumed, unquestionably the tools 
used sparingly—only enough to keep them in working-order 
—would last much longer than those unsparingly used. And so 
it is probably with human brains. Men who do great things 
must, as a rule, have stronger brains, to begin with, than men of 
average calibre. If, then, they live a good deal beyond the 
average, it is because they have robust constitutions which would 
naturally give them a life much beyond the average. Not the 
less is it most improbable that those who are “the world’s 
hardest workers and noblest benefactors” can live to the age 
to which they might well have lived had they husbanded their 
strength more carefully, and not expended themselves so 
lavishly in the regeneration of the world. To take a few 
instances almost at haphazard :—Luther dicd at 63 ; St. Francis 
de Sales, at 55; John Howard, at 63; Elizabeth Fry, at 65; 
Cromwell, at 59; Whitefield, at 56; Wesley, at 87; Lacordaire, 
at 59; Maurice, at 67; John Stuart Mill, at 66; and hardly 
of any of them, except perhaps of Mill and Wesley, can it be 
said with any probability, on a review of their lives, that they 
might not have materially lengthened their days by economising 
more carefully their expenditure of moral and intellectual energy ; 
nay, that they did not substantially shorten them by a lavish and 
exhausting use of their moral power. But then, to do what they 
did they must have been men of more than ordinary constitu- 
tional strength, and the proper question to ask about their 
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longevity is not whether they lived beyond the average age of men 


’ 4 ° . Pn 
| Beard’s results is his statement,—we wish he had given in detail 


who pass the age of 20, but whether they did not materially | the facts on which the opinion is founded,—that the brain. 


shorten their life by the intensity of their work. 


development and wastes what already exists.” 


Dr. Beard vir- 
tually concedes this point when he tells us that ‘ worry is the 
converse of work; the one develops force, the other checks its 
But worry is an 


worker, the man with a well-exercised nervous system, hag a 
system much better protected against febrile and inflammatory 
disorders than men who are chiefly muscle-workers. “ This wag 
shown,” says Dr. Beard, ‘in the late war [the Civil War], when 


almost necessary incident of really high-pressure work. If men delicate, ensanguined youth, followed by the fear of friends, went 
do not feel sure that they can do in the time the work appointed forth to camp and battle, and not only survived, but grew stout amid 


for the time, worry is inevitable. 


of the quantity of work they ought to do, than 


Nay, if men have “4 
higher ideal of the kind of work they ought to do, and 
they 


exposures that prostrated by thousands the lumbermen of Maing 
and thesonsof the plough and the anvil.” And he adds, ‘‘ My studieg 
| have shown that, of distinctively nervous discases, those which 


can adequately realise, it is hardly possible to doubt that | have the worst pathology and are the most hopeless, such as loco. 


it must involve a considerable amount of worry as well as of work ; 
and that worry, as Dr. Beard himself contends, will probably have 
Indeed, 
Dr. Beard virtually shows that it is not the most exhausting work 
which really is most favourable to length of life, when he pro- 
duces the American clergy as the class whose average life is the 
That is in itself a proof that it is moderate rather | brain modifies the more purely animal and vegetable functions of 


shortened a life, that without it might have been longer. 


longest. 


| . . . 
| motor ataxia, progressive muscular atrophy, apoplexy with hemi. 


plegia, and so on, are more common and more severe and morefatal 
| among tlie comparatively strong and tough than among the most 
delicate and finely organised. Cancer even goes hardest with the 
| hardy, and is most relievable in the nervous.” If that can be 


| : : : . 
| substantiated, no doubt it shows that the habitual exercise of the 


than exhausting and high-pressure brain-work which is most the constitution for the better, quite apart from the conditiong 


favourable to length of life. 


American clergy by our own, it would be generally admitted that 
> d ’ 5 ‘ 
n 


the clerical profession is that in which the brain-work is 
fair, and not more than fair, proportion to the bodily activity, 
and not, on the average, likely to be excessive. 


wear and tear of the American as distinguished from the English 
clergy, for Dr. Beard quotes confirmatory statistics from the in- 
vestigations of a Berlin physician. That investigation gives the 
following results,—results, we suppose, assuming that the profes- 
sional persons on whom the average is taken have passed maturity : 
—that the average age of clergymen is 65; that of merchants, 62 ; 
clerks and farmers, 61; military men, 59; lawyers, 58; artists, 
57; and medical men, 56. In America, apparently, the average 
length of life seems somewhat lower, but the relative length 


is much the same; while in England Dr. Beard appears to think | 


that the average age of medical men is a good deal higher than in 
the United States. No doubt the moral restraints upon the 
clergy tend to raise the average duration of their lives, but the 
comparatively harmonious development given to their physical, 
intellectual, moral, and emotional life,—in all countries at least 
where the clergy are not celibate,—no doubt has, more than any 
other cause, to do with the relatively high average of their life. 
Had Dr. Beard been able to give us statistics of any value about 
journalists and those who really live by exciting literary work, we 
suspect he would have found that the life-rate was about the lowest 
on his list, and hardly above that of the highly skilled manual 
labourers. 

Dr. Beard even maintains that precocity of development, so far 
from being premonitory of early death, is almost always a mark of 
great talents, and usually, therefore, of the constitutional strength 


of brain which accompanies great talents. A Mr. Winterburn, who | 


had investigated two hundred and thirteen cases of the age of 
acknowledged musical prodigies, found that their average age at 
the time of death was 58, ‘‘ while some attained the age of 103.” 
But Dr. Beard has more solid facts to go upon than that. He 
himself had examined the age attained by five hundred of the most 
eminent men in history, including many who, like Raphael, Pascal, 
Mozart, Byron, and Keats, died young, and he found the average 
age of these five hundred eminent men to be 64 years and between 
two and three months, But of these, about one hundred and fifty 
were decidedly precocious. 
the average age at the time of death was 66 and six months,—in 


Now, of these precocious geniuses, 


other words, more than two years higher than the average of the 
whole five hundred, and three years higher than that of the 450 
who were not precocious. This seems to show that the phrase 
‘‘too clever to live” is a completely erroneous one. 
talent is pretty sure to give early proof of its existence, and so 
far from showing that the physical vitality must have prematurely 
passed into the nerves, this precocious capacity is a mere natural 
indication of the centre and seat of special power. Hence it 
would seem that not only is brain-work no hindrance to lon- 
gevity, but precocious brain-work is no hindrance to longevity, 
30 long as it is easy and does not strain the mind. We may be 
juite sure that if ‘* worry” is so destructive to health as Dr. 
Beard thinks, premature worry is still more so, and that all hard 
tasking of a child’s capacities must be mischievous, though their 
spontaneous working can hardly be anything but healthy and 
beneficial. 

But perhaps the most striking and satisfactory of all Dr. 


Indeed, it cannot 
well be contended that there is anything exceptional in the mental 


Great | 





At least, if we may judge of the | favourable to comfort and convenience which it generally introduces 


into our external life. If educated men are less liable to, or less 
| prostrated by, malarious fevers (say) than half-educated or un- 
| educated men, if paralysis is commoner or comes earlier with the 
| artisan and the labourer than with the lawyer or the physician,— 
| then surely Dr. Beard has proved his point that the habitual 
exercise of the brain is in a high degree favourable to the life 
and strength of man. Dr. Beard goes even further, and ascribes 
a great deal of the power of recovery manifested by the culti- 
vated classes to “force of will.” ‘‘ One does not need to practise 
medicine long to learn that men die who might just as well live, 
| if they resolved to live ; and that myriads who are invalids might 
| become strong, if they had the nature or acquired will to vow that 
| they would do so. Those who have no other quality favourable 
| to life, whose bodily organs are nearly all diseased, to whom each 
| day is a day of pain, who are beset by life-shortening influences, 
| yet do live by grit alone. Races and the sexes illustrate this, 
| The pluck of the Anglo-Saxon is shown as much on the sick-bed 
as in Wall Street or on the battle-field. During the late war I 
had chances enough to see how thorougly the black man wilted 
sone light sickness, and was slain by disease over which his 
white brother would have easily triumphed.” Yes, but was that 
due to ‘will,’ or to the special nervous development which 
almost always accompanies ‘will’? Is not Dr. Beard really 
| illustrating the advantage of a developed brain in its effect on the 
physical constitution over again, instead of showing that force 
of will has very much to do with the power of a system to re- 
sist disease? It seems likely enough that a highly-developed 
brain means a larger latent stock of vital power, a larger re- 
serve-force when the superficial supply is drained by sickness, 
and if that be so, what looks like want of will is really nothing 
but want of the latent energy which will calls out. The General 
who has exhausted his reserves succumbs because he is conscious of 
| having no reserves, and so the Negro who has no superfluous 
stock of nervous life, his stock of muscular and 
|sensuous life is exhausted, succumbs because is aware 
of no unexhausted stock of vitality, such as that of which 
| the Anglo-Saxon, under the same circumstances, would really 
| be aware, because he would possess it. Developed brain 
|may well be additional life, not only in the sense in which 
it certainly is so, namely, an additional sphere of activity both 
| for thought and feeling, but also in the sense of additional power 
of resistance to the inroads of disease, additional power of life, 
additional forts, within which the life takes refuge till those diseases 
| which are of a periodic character have exhausted their power, and 
\ the whole body can be once more restored to health. 
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as are Dr. Beard’s conclusions, he certainly 
| does not prove that the quality and quantity of work done 
| by the world’s greatest benefactors has not, on the whole, 
| been very frequently injurious to their health, and even fatal to 
| the hopes they might otherwise have entertained of a long life. 
| Unquestionably, such benefactors have picked lives; but these 
| picked lives are often, perhaps generally, used up sooner than 


valuable 


they otherwise would have been, by excessive drains upon very 
finite stocks of vital force. Dr. Beard has no doubt brought 
additional evidence of the wisdom of the proverb ‘* better wear out 
than rust out.” But he has not done anything to disprove 
that, with an equal start, people who neither wear out nor rust 
| out will be likely to have a longer life than either the one class or 
' the other. 
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CATCHING COLD. 


F any considerable medical man wants to bring his name 
I before the public, let him publish in the Times, or any 
journal of great general circulation, a series of sound rules for pre- 
yenting those who will follow them from taking cold. No danger 

is more serious in England, as the returns of mortality for the 
last two weeks amply prove; there is none that physicians can 
do so very little to cure, except of course by regimen, of which the 
sufferers are impatient ; and there is none against which the popu- 
lation of all classes is more reluctant to take precautions. ‘The 
teaching of a quarter of a century has taught the middle-classes 
some elementary truths about hygiene, and they have, as a rule, 
a vague idea that bad drainage produces typhoid, that wet feet 
are not good for consumptive people, that cleanliness in the home 
js desirable, that whitewashing is a good disinfectant, and that 
the skin is the healthier for plenty of water, but they know very 
little more. We should not say they knew that much, were it 
not that an alarm of cholera, or an outbreak of typhoid, or a 
burst of scarlet fever seems to bring out in their minds a sort of 
latent knowledge, which they always possessed, but contrived not 
to remember until the pressure became too severe to be resisted. 
‘They do know a little, moreover, about bad smells, and something 
of the effect of drinking, and a little about heat-apoplexy, but of 
precaution against cold they not only know nothing, but are ex- 
tremely disinclined to learn. They dislike “catching” colds, 
of course, and grow depressed, and stupid, and ill-tempered 
when they have caught them; but they look upon colds as mis- 
fortunes which must come, and which do not signify, and if urged 
to take precautions, regard the adviser, even if a professional man, 
as slightly effeminate, or as they express it, very much given ‘to 
coddling himself.” It does not strike them that a cold wave 
kills as many people as a burst of cholera. Because strong | 
children survive a daily bath in cold water, they think cold 

water “hardens” children in winter as well as summer; and 

because air and exercise are excellent things, they assume that 

fog is air and a long walk in a drizzle beneficial. If they are 

getting on in years, they may admit that they like warmth and 

good fires, but they are wholly unaware that healthy warmth 

means not only a warm temperature—say, 64° Fahr.—but a 

temperature steadily maintained at that height either by fires or 

clothes. ‘The very use of a thermometer to regulate the tempera- 
ture of a room seems to be unknown in most houses, and you 
will see sedentary men sitting in a room for hours with a fire 
which brings the temperature up to 70°, and then for hours more 
with the fire nearly out and the temperature at 52°, or lower. 
They know, we suppose, that a sudden fall of eighteen degrees 
will kill off men of low vitality in hundreds, will give, perhaps, a 
third of mankind a * touch of the liver,” and will inflict on half 
the remainder an “influenza” nearly as annoying and almost as 
dangerous as a fever, but once indoors, they fail to realise their 
knowledge. Even when the circulation is weak and the old are 
aware that cold is their enemy, they will go from a heated library 
to a chilly dining-room, quite unaware that they might as well go 
into a cold bath ; and having done it, will scold their daughters for 
throwing off their wraps while heated from a ball,—no doubt a 
dangerous practice, but not a bit more so than the sudden 
changes in which the scolders habitually indulge. This contempt 
for the thermometer, the only trustworthy guide in fire-making, 
is positively perverse, and so is much of the popular notion about 
“hardening.” The basis of that notion, as entertained by the 
middle-class—the working poor are wiser, because they are 
educated by the acute pain of rheumatism—is that the worse 
the weather, or at all events the colder the weather, the more it | 
hardens you,—an assertion which, when true at all, is only true 
of persons with exuberant vitality and unusually high circulation. 
For the average man or woman in this country, exposure to the 
weather during eight months of the year may have a bracing or 
otherwise beneficial effect—indeed it must have on all but a limited 
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chill or local chill, which encourages disease. 
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straight in front of a fire which would not draw if it were not 
constantly replenished by a stream of colder air. Hermetically 
sealed rooms are of course injurious, but that admitted fact 
is no proof that a stream of cold air on a hot skin must 
be beneficial. The same ignorance governs much of English 
practice as to clothing. The anxious mother will protect her 
child’s chest with a care which, if he is not consumptive and 
wears flannel, he probably does not want, and then let him run 
to school in shoes which, if they keep out the wet, do not, when 
he is seated, keep out the deadly chill arising from the thoroughly 
wetted sole. Many a child, and woman too, would be safer 
walking with bare feet through wet grass than walking in 
London in shoes supposed to be water-tight. They are not 
cold-tight, and it is not water on the sole of the foot 
or anywhere else which harms people, but the chill which 
the water induces, and which is as injurious through the 
sole of the foot as through the chest or loins. The 
equableness of temperature which is so valuable in a room is 
just as valuable out-of-doors, and can be secured only by warm 
wool, or thinner wool covered with the most efficient enemy 
of chilliness, a wash-leather vest, which is impenetrable to 
draughts. It may be doubted if fur is by any means so good a 
protection as it is sometimes imagined to be. It keeps up the 
circulation when the thermometer is far below zero, and is there- 
fore invaluable in very cold climates ; but in England fur heats 
the wearer too much, requires to be worn constantly, and unless 
the rooms are very warm superinduces chilliness indoors. This 
point is disregarded by the men who wear fur, almost as much as 
care of their extremities is disregarded by women, who cover 
their bodies with sealskin jackets, while their legs are protected 
by silk and flannel worn too far from them to be protectors, and 
their feet by boots which in summer do not keep them from the 
wet and in winter do not keep them from the cold. No dress can 
do less to keep up equable temperature, and none is less in accord- 
ance with the teaching of nature, which has enabled some beasts to 
shed their coats in warm weather, but has not enabled them to put 
them off when they retire to their nests. The fox does not 
undress himself in his hole, any more than the bear when he gets 
into his hollow tree. 

A change of diet according to weather is of course nearly 
hopeless. An Englishman will sometimes drink port instead of 
claret in winter, because he is glad of the excuse, or because he 
does not know that claret is improved by being slightly warmed ; 
but he will not reflect that food, and especially meat, is more 
wanted in winter than summer, that an Esquimaux keeps out 
cold by blubber as well as bear-skins, and that if a man goes 
through the same amount of exercise, an extra meal a day 
in winter will, unless he already strains his digestion, do 
him no harm whatever. On the other hand, an extra quantity 
of hot drink, such as tea, the effect of which is to diminish the 
heart’s force, will do him no good, but rather harm, more 
especially if he is not a man living habitually in the open air. 
We are not, of course, arguing that an Englishman of ordinary 
health should be always watching the thermometer, or should at- 
tempt to live by rule, or should sacrifice to mere living the things 
without which life is worthless. But he might make his life more 
worthy as well as more comfortable by attending to a few broad 
rules for avoiding colds which at present he habitually neglects, 


and which may be reduced to two easily-remembered principles. 


The secret of temperature is even warmth, to be secured by 
clothing and regulated fires; and it is chill, not cold, general 
Perhaps we may be 
In England two classes of persons 
understand the hygiene of cold, and only two,—doctors, and people 


allowed to add a third. 


| who suffer frequently from face-ache and from rheumatism. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 










class—but during the remaining four months the loss is as great 
as the gain, and for the old, for children, and for persons of low 
Vitality is probably greater. Agricultural labourers are far from 
being a healthy or long-lived class of the community, nor do 
policemen, who are out in all weathers and well fed, enjoy any 
marked immunity from disease. ‘To the old and to children 


warmth is life, as indeed it may broadly be said to be to every- | 


body, chilliness injuring all alike, though in different degrees. It 
is chilliness which the English seem not to understand. They 
will sit, not in the air, but in draughts of the bad kind—draughts, 
for example, such as come under badly-fitting doors in railway 
carriages—with the utmost indifference, and put themselves 


| 
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LREADY we are in possession of sufficient information 
| 4 respecting the observations made on Venus in transit, to 
| be assured that science has achieved a noteworthy triumph. We 
‘are not sure, indeed, but that the greatest triumph of all, certainly 
that which shows most clearly the vast progress made by science 
since the Transit of 1769, is to be found in the amazing rapidity 
| with which information has been sent to us from the most distant 
regions. And the romance of science, also, is illustrated by the 
strangely-varying conditions under which the simultaneous mes- 
‘sages were flashed home. There is something startling in the 
| thought (familiar though it should be to the student of astronomy), 
| that when it is night here it is day elsewhere, that when winter is 
| in progress with us others are enjoying summer days, And this 
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fact was brought very forcibly home to us when we received 

telegrams reporting the observation of one and the same phenome- 

non, at early morn, at noon, and in the evening, in winter and 

in summer, and even in that season which in parts of the torrid | 
zones corresponds most nearly to our spring and autumn,—that 
phenomenon, too, occurring during our night. Still stranger, | 
perhaps, to many, was the thought that the conditions of the 

Transit had been accurately calculated for all these stations many 

years ago. It was known certainly, for instance, in 1869, that the 

sun would rise at Alexandria on the morning of the 9th with Venus | 
on his disc, and that while it was yet early morning there, she 

would pass off the sun’s face. It was known that towards sun- 

set in the Sandwich Isles, Venus would enter on the sun’s disc, 

and that he would set while as yet her transit had made but 

little progress, It was known that at Kurrachee the sun would 

rise above the horizon, with Venus half upon his face as he rose, 

the transit progressing as he passed higher and higher, until, when 

he was forty degrees above the horizon, she would pass away. 

Equally well was it known that near noon on a summer’s day at 

Melbourne, Venus would begin her transit, passing off at four in 

the afternoon. And so with all the various ways in which the 

Transit occurred at different stations. 

At the hour of our writing, news has been received from nearly 
all the most important Northern and from a few Southern stations. 
Until we hear from more of the latter we cannot be assured of 
perfect success ; in fact, it may as well be stated at once that no | 
news has been received from any Southern station which is actually 
of the first class for any one of the various methods of observa- 
tion. But it must be remembered that northern and southern 
stations have to be considered in combination, and that a first- 
rate northern station combined with a second-rate southern 
station, gives a result which is not to be classed as second-rate. 
in fact, it was scarcely hoped that first-rate observations would 
be secured in both hemispheres, and as we now know certainly | 
that they have been secured in the Northern hemisphere, while | 
good second-rate stations in the South have been successful and 
first-rate stations may have been so, we are sure of excellent 
results, and we may have results of the highest possible value. 
{t would be out of place here to discuss technically the value 
of the various stations where success or failure has been recorded. 
‘The following general account will suffice to show how matters 
stand at present. 

The Northern observing army may be divided into three parts : 
—A north-eastern wing (Delislean, for observing early ingress), 
extending as far as the Sandwich Isles in that direction; a 
north-western wing (also Delislean, for observing late egress), 
extending as far as Suez, Constantinople, and Moscow towards 
the west ; and a central force (Ialleyan, for observing lengthened 
duration of transit), occupying a region including the Japanese 
Archipelago, the southern and eastern parts of Siberia, China, 
North-eastern India, and all the space between these districts. 
The Southern army is more extended, ranging from Kerguelen 
and Bourbon on the west to New-Zealand and New Caledonia on 
the cast. Its western wing is Delislean, for observing late ingress, 
its eastern wing Delislean, for observing early egress, and not only 
the centre, but the whole force, is Halleyan, for observing the 
duration of transit shortened through the combined effects of the 
late beginning and the early ending. 

From the extreme north-easterly stations on the Sandwich | 
Isles no news has yet reached us. But we know that the early 
beginning of transit has been well observed at stations around the 
Sea of Japan, as at Port Possiet, Wladiwostock, Nagasaki, Yoko- 
hama, and soon. We have, however, no southern news whatever 
as to late beginning, so that the success of Delisle’s method as 
applied to the beginning of the Transit is as yet uncertain. 

On the western wing of the Northern army successes and failures 
have been reported, and unfortunately, the failures are more 
numerous than the successes, all the best stations having had thick 
clouds. We refer to the Russian stations, more than a dozen in 
number, which covered the south-eastern part of Siberia and the 
region around the northern shores of the Caspian. ‘These were, 
in an astronomical sense, the very best Delislean stations for 
observing the end of transit in the northern hemispliere, and they | 
were not only provided for the most part with excellent instru- | 
ments, but some of the most skilful Russian astronomers were 
stationed in this region. We find it rather difficult, therefore, to | 
understand why the Astronomer-Royal should have said, at the | 
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have been well spared. Fortunately the Egyptian stations had 
good weather, and as the Russians were successful at Teheran, 
while there was fine weather at Roorkee, the best of our English 
stations for this particular phase, we may consider that, on the 
whole, the Delislean method, as applied to late egress, has been 
fairly successful. We know also that at Melbourne and Hobart 
Town, where early egress could be observed under moderately 
good conditions, the observers had fair success, though from the 
reports of the Hobart Town observations it is not quite clear 
that the egress of Venus was well observed. 

It is, however, as respects the Halleyan method, and the as- 
sociated photographic method showing Venus at successive 
stages along her whole chord of transit, that the news received 
from the Northern Transit region is most promising. And here 
we may be permitted to quote some remarks (relating to a paper 
in the Spectator for February 8, 1873), which read somewhat 
strangely just now. We then advocated the occupation of new 
Halleyan stations in the Southern hemisphere; but we were 
assured in a paper read by the Astronomer-Royal before the 
Astronomical Society (referring to the Spectator by name) that the 
idea of having Halleyan stations in the Northern hemisphere, 
on which we had laid some stress, had been abandoned 
(‘‘the idea has not again been promulgated on the Continent”) ; 
and our favourite northern station, Nertschinsk, was thus 
summarily dismissed,—‘ I presume,” said Sir G. Airey, “ that its 
climate is truly continental. At St. Petersburg, in the winter, the 
sun sometimes is not seen for several weeks together; I suppose 
that the same may happen at Nertschinsk. . . . . . I doubt greatly 
the probability that any observations can be made there.” For 
tunately observations have been made at Nertschinsk with com- 
plete success. In one of the excellent series of papers on this 
subject in the Zimes (written, we infer from the style, by Mr. 
Lockyer), it is stated that ‘at this station the equipment included 
a most powerful heliometer,” and the telegram from Nertschinsk 
informs us that the distance of the planet as it traversed its 
chord of transit was measured thirty times with this instru- 
ment. At Yokohama and at Nagasaki the observations were 
completely successful. At Port Possiet, the duration was 
effectually observed, for though clouds and mist troubled the 
observers, yet the two important moments of ingress and egress 
were noted. Moreover, many photographs were taken at these 
stations, which, with Nertschinsk, are the best of all the Halleyan 
stations. ‘The American astronomers secured eighty photographs 
at Wladiwostock and Nagasaki. ‘Thirty-eight were obtained at 
Port Possiet. The French, under Janssen, obtained great num- 
bers of daguerreotypes and photographs on glass. From North 
China, next in Halleyan importance, we have no news; but at 
Roorkee, in North India, the whole Transit was observed, and 
more than a hundred photographs were taken. Lastly, we have, 
in the South, good observations of the whole Transit at Melbourne 
and Hobart Town, and no less than 113 photographs at the latter 
station. Professor Newcomb, the eminent astronomer at the head 
of the Washington Observatory, considers that, by means of the 
observations made at the three American stations from which 
alone we have as yet heard (Nagasaki, Wladiwostock, and Hobart 
‘Yown), the sun’s distance can be determined to within about 
250,000 miles,—a mere nothing compared with the error of three 
and a half millions of miles detected ten years ago. But the final 
result will unquestionably be far more accurate. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that the French have 
succeeded in effecting a landing on St. Paul’s Island and Camp- 
bell Island, those inaccessible ‘ geographical myths.” The 
Americans appear to have failed in landing at the Crozets, 
owing to long-continued stress of weather, and to the fact that, as 
one ship took all their parties, they could not wait at this, the 
first station reached. ‘The party is reported to have selected a 
new station at Campbell Town, in Tasmania (not Campbell Island, 
as stated in some of the daily papers). 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
THE DOUBLE CHAMBER IN VICTORIA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Curiously enough, on the very day that the letter from 
‘*A Colonist” appeared in your columns, speaking so disrespect- 
fully of the Upper House in Victoria, I was, in company with 
another old colonist, looking over the details of the last month's 





be well spared. Tn fact, this would be truer of the English stations | legislative proceedings in the colony, and discussing the relative 
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position of the two Houses. And we were agreeing as to the 


Russian astronomers remarking that these British stations could | useful and honourable work that the Legislative Council had been 
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engaged upon, and saying to each other how good a thing it would 
be, both for themselves and for England, if the British House of 
Lords would, in the same earnest and faithful spirit, dedicate a 
little of their spare time to the preparation and due elaboration 
each session of two or three good, wholesome, legislative measures. 
To two Bills under the consideration of the Legislative Council 
we were particularly referring,—one for putting down with a stern 
hand that rowdy spirit of the growing youth which, tending to 
annoy harmless passers-by, is so apt to make our streets impass- 
able, and to develop, in his most flagrant form, the brutal ‘“‘ rough ” 
of whom we hear so much, Another Bill upon which our Council 
had been engaged was the Criminal Court and Practice Amend- 
ment Bill, a measure designed for the more perfect administration 
of justice in the country districts. 

What should we not owe to the House of Lords, if they mani- 
fested a similarly faithful spirit ?—in each year offering to the 
House of Commons in a deferential manner two or three good 
useful measures of this nature ; relieving the Lower House of some 
portion of its overwork, and relieving themselves from the scandal 
of being reported day by day breaking up at the dinner-hour, 
and rarely coming together in any sort of effective form till 
towards the end of the session,—too frequently to spoil or destroy 
some measure in which the people are interested, or to assist at 
that sad if not wicked process usually if playfully described as the 
‘Slaughter of the Innocents?” 

The Legislative Council of Victoria is probably very far from 
being such a House as the best friends of good government would 
wish it to be. Its members are not quite sufficiently numerous, 
and the property qualification is too high ; but still, I can assure 
you, it has done and is doing good work, and scornfully as it is 
too apt to be spoken of, there are few things that would give 
such a shock to sound political feeling in the colony as the de- 
structive tampering with this House. Nothing would tend so 
greatly to check public confidence, or be so likely to lead toa 
complete stampede of the owners of all property of a portable 
character. 

Your correspondent writes in glowing terms of the composition 
of the Victorian Assembly. When it is remembered that under 
the benign influence of manhood suffrage and equal electoral 
districts that Assembly has long been pledged to an anti- 
immigration policy and to a protective system of commerce, 
gradually assimilating one of the finest and most progressive 
countries in the world to a position of exclusiveness worthy of 
Japan in its worst days, you will perhaps be able to form some 
idea of the value of the eulogy passed upon it by your corres- 
pondent.—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER COLONIST. 


CHURCH REFORM OR CHURCH DISESTABLISHMENT? 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sir,—Canon Trevor’s letter is full of good sense, but I think he 

fails to see how the question is affected by the recent and promised 

(or threatened) legislation. 

What is to be the working of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act? Mr. Disraeli said it was to put down Ritualism. Well, 
the Ritualists, like the conies, are ‘‘a feeble folk,” and may be put 
down; but also, like the conies, they are difficult to catch, and 
they have a good many holes to run to. Still, with legal ferrets, 
they may be dislodged ; and after showing some sport, they may 
be exterminated. But will our sportsmen be satisfied with one 
kind of game? The Primates gave a different account of the 
Bill from the Premier; it was not to be directed against any 
one section of the Church, it was to set us all to rights all 
round. And will the Bishops generally give leave to prosecute a 
High-Churchman for the Eastward position, and refuse to prose- 
cute a Broad-Churchman for omitting the Athanasian Creed ? 
The fact is, the peace based on mutual understandings, for which 
Canon Trevor pleads, can only last as long as the understandings 
are mutual. You may get on very well without lightning-con- 
ductors, as long as there is no clectricity in the air; but the 
currents of the ecclesiastical atmosphere, by their mutual friction, 
are rapidly generating electricity, and we must get up conductors 
of some kind, or we shall have powder magazines blowing up all 
about. 

Still, I desire revision no more than Canon Trevor. Old 
chains ga!l far Jess than new ones; and if you revise one or two 
rubries to adapt them to changed circumstances, you imply that 
the rest need no such adaptation. But what we want and what 
we must have is a modus vivendi,—some definite recognition of 
the right of each of the great Church parties to exist. The 
Ritualists may have to go, though I fear we may lose in them a 





valuable, if somewhat feminine type of religiousness, just as Mr. 
Voysey had to go, though in him we lost a fearless and outspoken 
honesty which is not too common; but it is too much to hope 
that the Act will then be allowed to rust, and even if the Bishops 
have the courage to stop all further prosecutions in the teeth of 
a cry of partiality and injustice, still we must remember that this 
is but an unsatisfactory security, and further, that we are promised 
a Bill to apply the same procedure to doctrine, which, being 
carried, we should do wisely to begin at once to collect gopher- 
wood to prepare an ark against the deluge. 

On the whole, was not the Bishop of Peterborough guided by 
a statesmanlike instinct when he threw out the suggestion, at 
which he got so frightened, of neutral zones to be guaranteed by 
Parliament, within which a Pax Dei should be proclaimed? Give 
the High-Church priest of a High-Church congregation leave to 
face to any point of the compass, west included ; guarantee to 
the Low-Church minister the gown in the pulpit, evening Com- 
munions, and the right to alter the words of administration ; and 
free the laity in general, when they are blessed with a pastor of 
common-sense, from the Athanasian Creed, and you will at least 
have said to the rising tide of mutual persecution, ‘‘ Thus far shalt 
thou come, and no farther,” and have established the principle that 
rubrics were made for men, and not men for rubrics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Waltham, December 12. R. E. Bartvert. 





BOOKS. 
outlets 
“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.”* 

No one who reads this very original and amusing story will doubt 
for a moment that it is the production of a very high order of 
ability and humour. Everything in the book is fresh, and almost 
everything in the book is striking. The life of the agricultural 
districts in the South-Western counties—Dorsetshire probably — 
is a new field for the novelist, and at least so far as the physical 
forms of nature and the external features of the farm-work are 
concerned, it has been mastered by the author of this tale. The 
details of the farming and the sheep-keeping, of the labouring, 
the feasting, and the mourning, are painted with all the vividness of 
a powerful imagination, painting from the stores of a sharply-out- 
lined memory. ‘The reader sees in turn the life of the shepherd in 
lambing-time, of the bailiff and his out-door labourers at the 
homestead, of the mistress on her pay-day, the interior of the malt- 
house and its gossip, the corn-market at the county town, the 
thunder-storm which breaks up the fine harvest weather, the rural 
inn and its company, the sheep-fair on the downs, the tenant- 
farmer's Christmas merry-making or effortat merry-making, and the 
village group which watches the entrance of the Judge into the 
Assize town ; and from everything he reads he carries away new 
images, and as it were, new experience, taken from the life of a 
region before almost unknown. A book like this is, in relation to 
many of the scenes it describes, the nearest equivalent to actual 
experience which a great many of us are ever likely to boast of. But 
the very certainty we feel that this is the case—that we have 
no adequate means of checking a good deal of the very fresh and 
evidently closely-observed detail which we find in this book— 
puts us upon asking all the more anxiously whether all the viva- 
cious description we have here is quite trustworthy, not only in 
its picture of the scenery and ways of life, but in its picture 
of the human beings who give the chief interest to that 
scenery and those ways of life. And here the reader who has 
any general acquaintance with the civilisation of the Wiltshire or 
Dorsetshire labourer, with his average wages, and his average 
intelligence, will be disposed to say at once that a more in- 
credible picture than that of the group of farm labourers as a 
whole which Mr. Hardy has given us can hardly be con- 
ceived,—that he has filled his canvas with an assemblage of all 
the exceptional figures which a quick-witted humorist might 
| discover here and there and sift with much pains out of a whole 
county ; that if any one society of agricultural labourers were at 
all like that which we find here, that class, as a whole, must be a 
treasure-house of such eccentric shrewdness and profane-minded 
familiarity with the Bible, as would cancel at once the repu- 
| tation rural England has got for a heavy, bovine character, and 
would justify us in believing it to be a rich mine of quaintnesses 
and oddities, all dashed with a curious flavour of mystical and 
| Biblical transcendentalism. Even in the delineations of the 
‘less humble characters there is plenty of reason to suspect 
jthat Mr. Hardy has from time to time embodied in the 








| * Far from the Madding Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 2 vols. Smith, Elder and Co. 






























































































objects of his studies some of the subtler thoughts which 
they have suggested to his own mind, or some of the more 
cultivated metaphors to which he would himself have given 
utterance had he been in their place, but which come most 
unnaturally from the mouths from which they actually proceed. 
Thus when the farm-labourers are coming up to be paid, the malt- 
ster's great grand-daughter, Liddy Smallbury, who is the farming 
heroine’s humble companion, — half-friend, half-servant,— an- 
nounces this event to her mistress in the words, ‘‘ The Philistines 
are upon us!” just as an art critic might say when the general 
public swarm in on the day of a private view ; and again, the old 
maltster, who can’t either count or speak English, is made to say, 
when moralising on the uprooting of an apple-tree and the trans- 
formation of a pump, with an extravagance that must be intended 
for broad humour, ‘+ How the face of nations alter, and what great 
revolutions we live to see now-a-days!” Nay, even the poorest 
creatures in the story break out into the same kind of intellectual 
banter, not only at times, but almost habitually. For instance, 
Jan Coggan, a rural labourer, who, on his first introduction, is 
delineated as the joker of his class, though an elderly member of 
it, is described as bantering a poor fellow named Laban Tall 
(who is under the strict dominion of a wife he has just married), 
on his early retreat from their social gathering, in the following 
words, ‘* New lords, new laws, as the saying is!”—a remark, as it 
seems to us, of quite another moral latitude and longitude, just as 
the repeater-watch which, it appears, on the occasion of a drunken 
revel in the barn—in celebration of the harvest and of the 
mistress’s marriage—that the same Jan Coggan carries in 
his waistcoat-pocket, seems to suggest a totally different 
world of physical belongings. But the peculiarity, as we 
have already hinted, of this tale is, that not merely one or 
two, but almost all the labourers introduced in it talk in 
a peculiar style, deeply infiltrated with the suggestions of 
a kind of moral irony mostly borrowed, no doubt, from the 
study of the Bible, but still applied in a manner in which neither 
uneducated Churchmen nor uneducated Dissenters—(and these 

















character and habit, and seemed so precisely like the rest of inanition, 
may have been the perfect balance of enormous antagonistic forces— 
positives and negatives in fine adjustment. His equilibrium disturbed 
he was in extremity at once.” ‘ 
Again, the words we have italicised in the following short de- 
scription of the labourer Joseph Poorgrass, when he is ina state of 
alarm at Shepherd Oak’s burst of wrath, are still more close to George 
Eliot’s ordinary style of criticism on her characters, and might 
easily have betrayed a casual reader into a belief that it was her 
work he had taken up :— 

“ We hear that ye be a extraordinary good and clever man, shepherd,” 
said Joseph Poorgrass, with considerable anxiety from behind the 
maltster’s bedstead, whither he had retired for safety. “’Tis a great 
thing to be clever, I’m sure,” he added, making small movements 
associated with states of mind rather than body ; “we wish we were, 
don’t we, neighbours ?” 

But George Eliot never confuses her own ideas with those of her 
dramatic figures, as Mr. Hardy seems to us so often to do. For 
instance, the exceedingly amusing but rather impossible person just 
referred to in the previous extract, Joseph Poorgrass, is made to 
say, in the course of a speech intended to prove that he must leave 
his drinking companions and get to his work, “I’ve been 
drinky once this month already, and 1 did not go to church 
a-Sunday, and I dropped a curse or two yesterday; so I don't 
want to go too far from my safety. Your next world is your next 
world, and not to be squandered lightly,” —where we maintain that the 
last sentence is quite out of the plane of the rest of the speech, and 
much more in the style of half-cynical culture. Again, in the same 
conversation, Jan Coggan remarks, ‘‘ Joseph Poorgrass, don’t be 
so miserable. Parson Thirdly won't mind. He’s a generous 
man ; he’s found me in tracts for years, and J’ve consumed a good 
many in the course of a long and rather shady life; but he’s never 
been the man to complain of the expense, sit down,”—where, 
again, we maintain that the tone of the words we have italicised 
is not the tone of such a labourer at all, but the tone of a man 
of some culture girding at himself. Indeed, throughout his most 
amusing and humorous pictures of the rural labourer’s talk, Mr. 


people are all of the Church)—would dream of applying it. Hardy seems to us, while using first-rate materials derived from 


When Mause Headrigg, in Ole 
God I have leaped over a wall,” the humour is in the novelist, 
not in her who applies the text in grim puritanie seriousness. 
But when Bathsheba Everdene reproaches her servant, Mary- 
ann Money, ‘‘a person who for a face had a circular disc, 
furrowed less by age than by long gazes of perplexity at distant 
objects,” with not being married and off her hands, and that 
individual replies, ‘* What between the poor men I won't 
have, and the rich men who won't have me, I stand for- 
lorn as a pelican in the wilderness,—ah poor soul of me!” 
we recognise at once the introduction of a satiric vein 
belonging to the author’s own mental plane into the lan- 
guage of a class very far removed from it. The same traces 
of an intellectual graft on coarse and vulgar thoughts are visible 
in every one of the many amusing and often most humorous 
conversations recorded in this book. ‘The whole class of hoers, 
sowers, ploughmen, reapers, &c., are—if Mr. Hardy's pictures 
may be trusted—the most incredibly amusing and humorous 
persons you ever came across,—full of the quaintest irony and 
the most comical speculative intelligence. Mrs. Gamp is an im- 
possible though most amusing impersonation of the monthly 
nurse. But Mrs, Gamp makes no claim to any shrewdness beyond 
the shrewdness of the most profound selfishness ; for the rest, she 
is only a delightful and impossible concentration of the essence of 
all conceivable monthly-nurse experiences. But these poor men 
are quizzical critics, inaccurate divines, keen-eyed men of the 
world, who talk a semi-profane, semi-Biblical dialect full of veins 
of humour which have passed into it from a different sphere. 

Mr. Hardy himself has adopted a style of remark on his own 
imaginative creations which is an exaggeration of George Eliot's, 
but he has made the mistake which George Eliot never makes, 
of blending a good deal of this same style of thought with the 
substance of his drawings. 
a study almost in the nature of a careful caricature of George 
Eliot :— 
was not an ordinary nature. 


than socially, a common-place general condition is no conclusive 
proof that a man has not potentialities above that level. In all 











The following passage strikes us as | 


cases this state may be either the mediocrity of inadequacy, as was | 


Oak’s, or what we will venture to call the mediocrity of counterpoise, 
as was Boldwood’s. 
him adhering, and in which, with few exceptions, he had continually 
moved, was that of neutralisation: it was not structural at all. That 
stillness, which struck casual observers more than anything else in his 


The quiet mean to which we originally found | 


! Mortality, says, ‘« By the aid of my | Teal observation, constantly to be shuffling his own words or tone 


of thought with those of the people he is describing. It is the 
main fault of drawing ina most amusing book. But it is a great one. 

As to the main characters of the story, it seems to us that two, 
namely, Serjeant Troy and Farmer Boldwood, are both of them 
conceived and executed with very great power, while Shepherd Oak 
and Bathsheba remain from the beginning to the end only half- 
conceived and half-drawn figures. The stiffness, the awkward 
reserve, the seeming stolidity, the latent heat, and the smouldering 
passion which when once kindled eats up Farmer Boldwood’s whole 
nature, are painted with the pen of a considerable artist, nor 
does the vigour of the picture ever flag for a moment; and the 
tragical dénowement isin the strictest keeping with the first descrip- 
tion of Boldwood’s mode of receiving Bathsheba’s careless valentine} 
Again, Serjeant Troy’s bold and unprincipled gallantry, his reck- 
less selfishness, and his bursts of at once cruel and remorseful 
passion when he finds he has killed the only woman he: ever 
loved, without casting a thought on the fact that he has also 
ruined the happiness of the woman he married, but did not love, 
are equally strongly painted, and the scene in which he exhibits to 
Bathsheba his dexterity with his sword is one of quite exceptional 
power and skill. Among the minor characters, the common-place, 
but good-natured Liddy Smallbury, Bathsheba’s servant-com- 
panion, and Fanny Robin, the victim of Serjeant ‘Troy, seem to us 
much the most complete and consistent. ‘There are delicacy and 
finish in both these common-place studies, and barring the one ex- 
clamation we have quoted from Liddy, ‘‘The Philistines are on 
us,” there is nothing whatever out of drawing. Liddy’s language of 
familiar praise and remonstrance to her mistress is always admir- 
ably conceived, and even in the smallest details her bearing is 


| perfectly imagined, as, for instance, in the scene where her mis- 


tress summons the labourers on the farm to make it known that 
she will employ no bailiff for the future, but at the same time 
inaugurates her own reign by the generous present of half-a- 
sovereign each. When Bathsheba poured out her small heap of 
coin on the table, ‘ Liddy took up a position at her elbow, and 


“The phases of Boldwood’s life were ordinary enough, but his | began to sew, sometimes pausing and looking round, or, with the 
Spiritually and mentally, no less | 


air of a privileged person, taking up one of the half-sovereigns 
lying before her, and admiringly surveying it as a work of art 
merely, strictly preventing her countenance from expressing any 
wish to possess it as money.” That is but a touch. But every- 
thing seems to us to be in keeping with that touch. And the few 
scenes in which Fanny Robin is sketched are equally skilful. 

It is a disappointment to us not to speak equally well of the hero 























and heroine, as they may be called, Oak and Bathsheba. But they 
appear to us to have shared the fate of so many heroes and 
heroines in more cultivated classes, of being liable to the charge 
of a certain want of intellectual meaning. Oak is from the 
first a paragon of a shepherd and manager, and though he 
can speak his mind plainly enough to the mistress to whom he 
js so much devoted, there is always a sense on the reader's part 
of not really knowing the background of his character. Bathsheba 
js at first much more strongly outlined, and during the scenes in 
which she falls in love with Troy we begin to think Mr. Hardy is 
likely to make something great of her. But, on the whole, she 
falls back into an uninterestingness of which we cannot exactly 
define the reason, unless it is her disposition to shilly-shally 
with Farmer Boldwood after her loss of Troy, which seems un- 
natural in a young woman of so very strong a character, who had 
already had so much experience of the consequences of a false step. 

It would be a very defective criticism of this striking tale which 
said nothing of the beauty of its descriptive sketches. Many of 
them are pictures of the most delicate and vivid beauty,—water- 
colours in words, and very fine ones too. Take this, for 
instance, of a summer dawn :— 


“ A coarse-throated chatter was the first sound. It was a sparrow 
just waking. Next: ‘ Chee-weeze-weeze-weeze ’ from another retreat. 
It was a finch, Third :‘* Tink-tink-tink-tink-a-chink !’ from the hedge. 


bubbles of dank subterranean breath rose from the sweating sod 
beside the waiting-maid’s feet as sho trod, hissing as they burst and ex- 
panded away to join the vapoury firmament above. Liddy did not 
sink, as Bathsheba had anticipated.” 

On the whole, the book is amusing and exceedingly clever even 
in its mistakes and faults,—so that whether we admire its de- 
lineations of life, or think them impossible, we are always inter- 
ested, and always inclined to admire the author, though not for 
his mistakes. This is a very rare characteristic of modern novelists. 
Most of them are conventional when they go wrong; Mr. Hardy 
goes wrong by being too clever,—preposterously clever where the 
world is stupid,—too original where he ought to be accommo- 
dating himself to the monotonous habits of a world which is built 
on usage. It is a rare kind of mistake. 


MR. GREEN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
THE writer of this history has long been known to students of 
historical science, and is mentioned by Mr. Freeman, in his pre- 
face to his History of the Norman Conquest, as the person to 
whom he most confidently looked to continue the work which 
Mr. Freeman had himself begun. It is not too much to say that 
the present book fully realises the expectation which had been 
formed of its author. The care and scholarship which it shows 


It wasarobin. ‘Chuck-chuck-chuck!’ overhead. A squirrel. Then, will make it useful and interesting to real students of history, 
from the road, ‘with my ra-ta-ta, and my rum-tum-tum!’ It was a| while its lively and picturesque style is likely to attract ordinary 


ploughboy. Presently he came opposite, and she believed from his voice 
that he was one of the boys on her own farm. He was followed by a 
shambling tramp of heavy feet, and looking through the ferns Bath- 
sheba could just discern in the wan light of daybreak a team of her own 
horses. They stopped to drink at a pond on the other side of the way. 
She watched them flouncing into the pool, drinking, tossing up their 
heads, drinking again, the water dribbling from their lips in silver 
threads. There was another flounce, and they came out of the pond, 
and turned back again towards the farm. She looked further around. 
Day was just dawning, and beside its cool air and colours her heated 
actions and resolves of the night stood out in lurid contrast. She per- 
ceived that in her lap, and clinging to her hair, were red and yellow 
leayes which had come down from the tree and settled silently upon 
her during her partial sleep. Bathsheba shook her dress to get rid of 
them, when multitudes of the same family lying round about her rose 
and fluttered away in the breeze thus created, like ‘ghosts from an 
enchanter fleeing.’ There was an opening” towards the east, and the 
glow from the as yet unrisen sun attracted her eyes thither. From her 
feet, and between the beautiful yellowing ferns with their feathery arms, 
the ground sloped downwards to a hollow, in which was a species of 
swamp, dotted with fungi. A morning mist hung over it now—a ful- 
some yet magnificent silvery veil, full of light from the sun, yet semi- 
opaque—the hedge behind it being in some measure hidden by its hazy 
luminousness. Up the sides of this depression grew sheaves of the 
common rush, and here and there a peculiar species of flag, the blades 
of which glistened in the emerging sun like scythes. But the general 
aspect of the swamp was malignant. From its moist and poisonous 
coat seemed to be exhaled the essences of evil things in the earth, and in 
the waters under the earth. The fungi grew in all manner of positions 
from rotting leaves and tree-stumps, some exhibiting to her listless gaze 
their clammy tops, others their oozing gills. Some were marked with 
great splotches, red as arterial blood, others were saffron-yellow, and 
others tall and attenuated, with stems like macaroni. Some were 
leathery and of richest browns. The hollow seemed a nursery of pesti- 
lences small and great, in the immediate neighbourhood of comfort and 
health, and Bathsheba arose with a tremor at the thought of having 
passed the night on the brink of so dismal a place. There were now 
other footsteps to be heard along the road. Bathsheba’s nerves wero 
still unstrung: she crouched down out of sight again, and the pedestrian 
came into view. He was a schoolboy, with a bag slung over his shoul- 
der containing his dinner, and a book in his hand. He paused by the 


gate, and, without looking up, continued murmuring words in tones | 
quite loud enough to reach her ears, ‘O Lord, O Lord, O Lord, | 


O Lord, O Lord’ :—that I know out o’ book. ‘Give us, give us, give 
us, give us, give us:—that I know. ‘Grace that, grace that, grace 
that, grace that:—that I know.’ Other words followed to 
the same effect. The boy was of the dunco class apparently ; 
the book was a psalter, and this was his way of learning 
the collect. In the worst attacks of trouble there appears to 
be always a superficial film of consciousness which is left disengaged 
and open to the notice of trifles, and Bathsheba was faintly amused at 
the boy’s method, till he too passed on. By this time stupor had given 
place to anxiety, and anxiety began to make room for hunger and 
thirst. A form now appeared upon the rise on the other side of the 
swamp, half-hidden by the mist, and came towards Bathsheba. The 
female—for it was a female—approached with her face askance, as if 
looking earnestly on all sides of her. When she got a little further 
round to the left, and drew nearer, Bathsheba could see the new-comer's 
profile against the sunny sky, and knew the wavy sweep from forehead 
to chin, with neither angle nor decisive line anywhere about it, to be 
the familiar contour of Liddy Smallbury. Bathsheba’s heart bounded 
with gratitude in the thought that she was not altogether deserted, and 
she jumped up. ‘Oh, Liddy!’ she said, or attempted to say; but the 
words had only been framed by her lips; there came no sound. She 
had lost her voice by exposure to the clogged atmosphere all these 
hours of night.—‘ Oh ma’am! I am so glad I have found you,’ said the 
girl, as soon as she saw Bathsheba.—‘ You can’t come across,’ Bathsheba 
said in a whisper, which she vainly endeavoured to make loud enough 
to reach Liddy’s ears. Liddy, not knowing this, stepped down upon 
the swamp, saying as she did so, ‘It will bear me up, I think.’ 
Bathsheba never forgot that transient little picture of Liddy cross- 
ing the swamp to her there in the morning light. Iridescent 





readers. 

Of course, in a history written by a friend and disciple of Mr, 
Freeman, a very large amount of attention is bestowed on the 
early history of England ; and it is not till the seventy-fifth page 
of a book of 820 pages that we reach the battle which Mr. 
Freeman has rechristened by the name of Senlac, and which 
has hitherto been generally known as the Battle of Hastings. 
Great prominence, of course, is given by Mr. Green to the old 
country of Sleswick, from which the early English came, and the 
key-note of this part of the History is struck in the following 
sentence :— 

“ What strikes us at once in the new England is, that it was the one 
purely German nation that arose upon the wreck of Rome. In other 
lands, in Spain, or Gaul, or Italy, though they were equally conquered 
by German peoples, religion, social life, administrative order still 
remained Roman. In Britain alone Rome died into a vague tradition 
of the past. The whole organisation of government and society dis- 
appeared with the people who used it. The villas, the mosaics, the 
coins which we dig up in our fields are no relics of our English fathers, 
but of a Roman world which our fathers’ sword swept utterly away. 
Its law, its literature, its manners, its faith wont with it.” (pp. 11-12.) 
Little certainly of Roman order, still less, if possible, of that 
municipal life which some writers tell us is derived from the 
Romans, was to be found in this country in the first century of 
the English Conquest ; and though when England begins to settle 
down under orderly governments, it is from Rome that it receives 
much of its new life, the Rome is that of Gregory and Augustine, 
not of Claudius and Agricola. 

The sketch of the time which follows the coming of Augustine 
is one of the most successful parts of Mr. Green's book. Paulinus, 
Columban, St. Chad, St. Aidan, and St. Cuthbert stand out very 
| picturesquely in this narrative. ‘Take, for instance, the following 
| passage :— 
| “Ceadda [St. Chad] was a monk of Lindisfarne, so simple and lowly 
| in temper, that he travelled on foot on his long mission-journeys, till 








| Archbishop Theodore, with his own hands, lifted him on horseback, 
| The old Celtic poetry breaks out in his death-legend, as it tells us how 
voices of singers, singing sweetly, descended from heaven to the little 
| cell, beside St. Mary’s Church, where the bishop lay dying. Then ‘ the 
| same song ascended from the roof again, and returned heavenward, by 
the way that it came.’ It was the soul of his brother, the missionary 
| Cedd, come with a choir of angels to solace tho last hours of Ceadda,” 
(p. 24.) 
| Mr. Green dwells also, in his account of this period, with 
| special tenderness on the life of ‘*the Venerable” Bede. The 
‘mention of this name suggests to us a thought which we feel it 
| our duty to express, though Mr. Green will probably consider it 
‘treason to the laws of history and language. It is this. As one 
of the objects of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Green is to revive an 
| interest in the early history of England, is it well to estrange 
ordinary readers from the one or two people with whom they 
have already made some acquaintance in those early times? 
It may, no doubt, be necessary to explain that Bede's name is 
properly Bada, Alfred’s /Elfred ; but as it was said of the elder 
Pitt that he lost half his influence in Europe by becoming Earl 
of Chatham, and as Mirabeau complained that Europe had been 
‘utterly puzzled by the revolutionary suppression of his titular 
name, so we fear that Alfred and Bede will lose the perhaps 


* Short History of the English People. Py J.R.Green, London: Macmillan, 
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too slight hold which they had over ordinary readers by their 
reappearance under their original names. It would, however, be 
most unjust to Mr. Green to represent his history as a mere ex- 
position of the doctrines of Mr. Freeman, and the picturesque 
element does not leave it when it passes out of Mr. Freeman’s 
special time. Occasionally, indeed, the writer’s love of pic- 
turesqueness carries him, we think, into obscurity. Thus, speak- 
ing of the fall of Richard’s Chateau Gaillard, he says :— 

‘On its loss hung the destinies of England, and tho interest that 

attaches one to the grand ruin on the heights of Les Andelys is, that it 
represents the ruin of a system as wellasacamp. From its dark don- 
jon and broken walls we see not merely the pleasant vale of Seine, but 
the sedgy flats of our own Runnymede.” (p. 112.) 
A young student might really suppose that the country between 
Staines and Windsor could be seen from a Norman castle. We 
also protest against a report of a sermon of John Ball by Frois- 
sart being accepted as authentic. But while we notice this danger, 
we are most anxious to protest against the common mistake which 
connects liveliness with inaccuracy. Only a man who has a full 
grasp of the facts can blend them into a really striking and life-like 
picture ; and this is as clearly shown by Mr. Green, as by other his- 
torians whom we could mention. He gives full lists of the authorities 
on which his statements are grounded at the beginning of each 
period, andin spite of such slips as we quoted above, the materials 
for his really effective pictures are drawn from authentic sources. But 
the distinctive merit of Mr, Green’s book is the prominence which 
he gives to the great writers of our country, and their connection 
with the stirring events of their time. This, indeed, he calls atten- 
tion to in the preface :— 

“Tf,” he says, “I have said little of the glories of Cressy, it is because 

I have dwelt much on the wrong and misery which prompted the verse 
of Longland and the preaching of John Ball. But on the other hand, I 
have never shrunk from telling at length the triumphs of peace. Ihave 
restored to their place among the achievements of Englishmen tho 
‘Faerie Queen’ and the ‘Novum Organum,’ I have set Shakspere 
among the heroes of the Elizabethan age, and placed the scientific in- 
quiries of the Royal Society side by side with the victories of the ‘New 
Model.’” (p. vi.) 
These sentences accurately describe the best part of Mr. Green’s 
work. The attempt to connect what by a stupid and unreal dis- 
tinction has been called the ‘ social” and ‘ political” life of 
England has already been made by Mr. Knight, but the inter- 
weaving of this with the history of literature gives a new interest 
to all sides of history. Nor is Mr. Green’s account confined to 
well-known authors; a great many writers unknown even to 
careful students of literature appear in this book. For instance, 
three or four pages are taken up with the revival of Welsh litera- 
ture in the thirteenth century, and the striking metaphors and 
powerful eloquence of the Celtic bards blend in very pleasantly 
with the general course of the narrative. Take, for example, the 
following passage :— 

“Poet after poet sang of ‘ The Devastator of England,’ ‘ The Eagle of 
Men, that loves not to lie nor sleep,’ towering above the rest of men, 
with his long, red lance, his ‘ red helmet of battle, crested with a fierce 
wolf.” The sound of his coming is like the roar of the wave as it rushes 
to the shore, that can neither be stayed nor appeased.” (p. 160.) 

We must confess that the love of grace and refinement in litera- 
ture seems to us sometimes to lead Mr. Greenastray. We dislike 
as heartily as he does Mr. Froude’s tolerance for the tyrannies of 
Henry VILL, and the same historian’s injustice to Sir ‘Thomas 
More; but we think that Mr. Froude saw more clearly than Mr. 
Green the influence of the under-current of Puritanism in the 
sixteenth century, and we feel more sympathy with Mr. Froude’s 
descriptions of the ‘Society of Christian Brethren” than with 


nological table of events which must be interesting to all students 
of history, and a genealogical table of the Kings of England, 
taken from Miss Thompson’s English History, which no doubt 
will interest some. ‘The maps used in Mr. Freeman’s Old English 
History are also introduced. 





HORE HELLENIC.* 


TneEse Essays possess adinirable qualities, that upon the theology 
of Homer and one or two others being masterly, and not one of 
the eleven valueless, whether in respect of stimulating thought or 
conveying information. Professor Blackie has some virtues so 
strongly developed that they tend to a vicious excess. He is 
courageous, frank, and sincere ; somewhat too combative, some- 
what too peremptory. Ile is not cautious as to overstepping his 
peculiar province, and lays down the law with amplest assump- 
tion of authority, without invariably inquiring whether his know- 
ledge is on a level with his vehemence. Of devout, unper- 
plexed and joyful nature, he is inspired with strong faith in 
the Divine constitution of the universe, and resents as blas- 
phemy all doubt that supreme benevolence rules the world, 
We not only respect Professor Blackie’s robust faith, but 
believe him to be essentially in the right. He repels as an 
insult to heart and brain the idea of a mindless universe. But 
peremptory assertion of his faith is no rational defence of 
it, and sincere indignation against atheists is no adequate 
substitute for acquaintance with their arguments. ‘A reason- 
able world,” he says, ‘‘can never be conceived as the 
possible resuli of an unreasonable cause. If the maunder- 
ing of a mad-house were to go on to all eternity, it coulé 
never stumble into the demonstration of a single proposition in 
Euclid.” The atheist will, of course, reply that everything 
which ought to be proved in these sentences is taken for granted, 
and will ask in what sense the universe, with its apparent waste 
of blazing suns, its internecine war among all known creatures 
capable of pain, its tortures inflicted upon the noblest forms of 
animal life (man and the mammalia) by the ignoblest (parasitic 
zoophytes and fungi) can be shown to be reasonable. Of the 
doctrine of atoms, propounded or guessed at by Democritus, 
Professor Blackie gives this account :—‘‘ The doctrine of atoms: 
which he originated has, no doubt, a certain philosophical value; 
though assuredly not avery profound one; for it is easy to see 
that all composite masses can be broken down, dissipated, and 
resolyed into certain infinitesimally small atoms or molecules, 
which must be regarded as their ultimate elements.” No one could 
dismiss in this off-hand manner the magnificent guess of Democri- 
tus, if he were acquainted with the light thrown uponit by the recent 
discoveries of chemists, particularly of Dalton. Having demon- 
strated the existence of a Divine Being from the reasonableness of 
the world, Professor Blackie does not scruple, in particular in- 
stances, to demonstrate the rationality of the constitution of 
things from the Divine existence. Greek accentuation must, he- 
tells us, be based upon rational principles, because there is a 
God :— 

“The significant utterance of articulate breath, like every other 
manifestation of reason-moulded sense, is a part of «sthetical science, 
and subject to the same necessary laws which determine the excellence 
of a picture, a poem, or a piece of music. No doubt in the enunciation 
of words, as in all the fine arts, fashion may often prevail to such an 
extent as, in some cases, to usurp the place of reason and propriety; 
but the prevalence of false tasto in any department of art does not affect 
the eternal principles by which it is regulated, any more than the 
prevalence of murders or lies amongst any people can take away from 


| the essential superiority of love to hatred, and of truth to falsehood, ix 


Mr. Green's affection for Erasmus and Warham. Yet this very | all societies of reasonable beings. We are, therefore, justly entitled to 


tendency in Mr. Green gives a liveliness and interest to his 
sketch of the times of Henry VIII, though we think there 


is far more power and insight in his account of the character | 


of Elizabeth. It need hardly be added, after what we have said 
previously, that the great Elizabethan writers receive far more 
justice from Mr, Green than they do from ordinary historians. 
The struggles between the VParliament and the Stuarts are in- 
teresting, but less satisfactory than the accounts of the reign of 
Elizabeth. And to the Rump Parliament Mr, Green does scant 


justice, since he igneres altogether their great work of translating | 
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the laws into English. The time of Charles II. is made interesting 
by a somewhat new view of the character of Shaftesbury, who is 
presented to us not as the merely self-seeking intriguer whom we 
are apt to think him, but as the consistent champion, from first 
to last, of the Presbyterian party. 

We have only to add that the History is continued to the 
accession of Mr. Disraeli to office in the present year, that the 


vigour and interest of the narrative are well sustained throughout, | 


and that at the beginning of the book there is a very useful chro- 


look for a standard of excellence in the matter of orthoepy, no less: 
certain than the standard of truth in morals and mathematics, as, 
indeed, all things in the world, being either directly or indirectly the 
necessary effluence of the Divine reason, must, in their first roots and 
foundations, be equally rational and equally necessary.” 

Who would have expected to come, in an essay published in 1874, 
upon a teleological theory of the Greek accents ? Practically, 
however, Professor Blackie’s doctrine is the safe and comfortable 





one that common-sense is always divine. 

The essay on the ‘Theology of Homer occupies sixty pages, and 
is, in fact, a careful treatise upon the subject. Whatever 
exception may be taken to Professor Blackic’s opinions, it must 
| be admitted that he docs not spare himself or beat his learn- 
ing thin in laying it before his reader. There are in this 
essay ample materials for a small volume on Homeric theology, 
and we are not sure that Professor Blackie would not have done 
| more justice to himself, and reached a larger circle of readers, if 
he had expanded it into two or three hundred pages. Homer 
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was essentially popular, and it is easy to interest all intelligent 


Je in him and the brave old time he represents. Professor 
Blackie, thoroughly familiar with the Iliad and the Odyssey, has 
prought together the passages in both poems that have any direct 
or important bearing on religion, and drawn conclusions from 
them which he classifies under nineteen propositions. In the 
large majority of instances he quotes the Greek; in a few he 
contents himself with reference. We have tested his accuracy 
here and there, and have not once found it at fault. But he is 
too free from pedantry, and his reputation as a Greek scholar 
js too well established, to have rendered it necessary or wise 
in him to deface his English page with so much Greek. 
We can imagine no reason why Professor Blackie should 
not address as wide a circle in these essays as Grote and 
Gibbon in their histories. The dreariest blockhead may 
become learned by sheer drudgery, and load his page with 
untranslated passages, but no blockhead will do what the great 
authors named have done, and what Professor Blackie is capable 
of doing,—namely, transfuse into clear, picturesque, well-modu- 
lated English every Greek passage which is required to illustrate 
the text. Our remarks, however, bear exclusively upon the sym- 
metry and the popularity of this dissertation, viewed as an 
English essay. As addressed to mere scholars, it is, we 
repeat, masterly. ‘This docs not imply that it leaves nothing 
to be done, but only that what is done in it is of great value. 
After considering all that Professor Blackie teaches on Homeric 
theology, we are inclined to press him for replies to one or two 
questions. What, we would ask, was the strictly-estimated 
contribution made in the Homeric poems to the religious 
belief or ethical code of mankind? He will perhaps answer that 
he has furnished the materials for forming this estimate, and that 
we have no right to ask for more. But he uses certain large 
expressions which he must be supposed to apply to those 
materials, and our perplexity is how to suit the one to the other. 
He says that Homer “asserts the fundamental, moral, and re- 
ligious instincts of human nature ;” but as we scan his quotations, 
we have the greatest difficulty in specifying the religious or moral 
principles which they enjoin. At a critical point, Professor 
Blackie’s evidence is much less strong than could be desired. It 
would be a most important fact, if ample proof of it were forth- 
coming, that Homer's Zeus “is in an especial manner the friend 
and protector of those who have none to help them, and the 
enforcer of all the great rights and duties by which the frame- 
work of society is knit together. He is the rewarder of those 
who do well, and the punisher of those who do evil.” In a 
few passages—and they are the most genial glimpses of primitive 
manners afforded in the Homeric poems—Zcus is referred to by 
Telemachus and others as caring for the stranger and the poor, 
and it was the regular thing to invoke his sanction to an oath. 
But we have no proof that Zeus was expected ‘to visit with 
retribution unrighteous decds of whatsoever description,” 
and we have proof without measure that such expectation 
would have been vain. For it is certain that Zeus and his 
whole sanhedrim were an unprincipled, scampish lot. If one 
of them ever did good, it must have been when there was no 
conceivable inducement to do evil. Professor Blackie, who is 
perfectly honest in the statement of facts, supplies so much 
evidence of this, that it is not without astonishment we read his 
generous ascription of moral qualities to Zeus. He admits that 
the Homeric Greeks looked upon their gods as suggesting evil to 
men’s minds quite as naturally as good. Ilelen threw the blame 
of her unfaithfulness on Aphrodite ; Agamemnon accused Zeus and 
other deities of having put wicked anger into his heart ;_ and the 
apology was not only tendered in good faith, but was manifestly 
regarded as valid by those who heard it. The gods were “ capa- 
ble of acting falsely, and of deceiving the expectations which 
they had raised in the breasts of mortals.” Professor Blackie 
gives so many illustrations of the truth of these words, that he 
cannot maintain the falsehood and deccit to have been exceptional 
to the general practice of the gods. Without any notion that he 
is blaspheming, one Homeric warrior says, ‘ O father Zeus, how 
superlatively fond you are of lying!” Even the best of the 
Olympians, the pattern of respectability and prim virtue, was an 
accomplished and audacious liar :-— 

“ Athena, the incarnated wisdom of ‘the father’—one of the most 
perfect characters in Hellenic theology—on two distinct occasions per- 
petrates a very gross act of deceit and falsehood, from which every 
honourable and manly fecling revolts ; in the first place, she solicits and 
obtains from Zeus, (the Opxios, the Avenger of violated truth !) tho per- 
mission to tempt Pandarus to violate the treaty solemnly sworn to by 


the leaders of the Trojans and the Greeks, which treaty is accordingly 
broken, and the daughter of Zeus is guilty of tempting a mortal man 


to committ an act of pure perjury, her father consenting (Ji. iv). In 
the second place (what Hermann, in his Latin argument, calls an ‘ atrox 
dolus’), by personating Deiphobus (J/. xxii. 227), she draws away tho 
unsuspecting Hector into that unequal conflict with the son of Peleus 
in which he was to mect his sad fate.” 

It seems incredible that, having arrived at this point, the 
advocate of Zeus and the other Olympians did not throw 
up his brief. Professor Blackie, however, argues with in- 
trepid ingenuity that it was on behalf of the Greeks 
that Athena was so immoral, that the general lesson of the 
Odyssey is the majesty of retributive justice, and that the 
Hebrew Scriptures exhibit the Deity in questionable positions. 
We answer that we cannot see how the moral instincts of the 
race are attested by lying and treachery, even though these 
happen to be exercised on behalf of Greeks ; that the outrageous 
over-doing of his vengeance by Ulysses, his inhuman murder 
of the female slaves, and the infernal cruelty of his dealing 
with Melanthius, have always seemed to us to render the con- 
summation of the Odyssey a ghastly parody of justice; and that 
no help can be had in the case from the Hebrew Scriptures. “ In 
the Old Testament we read that ‘God hardened Pharaoh’s heart,’ 
and that ‘the Lord sent a lying prophet’ to a certain Hebrew 
king.” ‘True; and the contrast presented by these statements to 
the New-Testament expositions of divine morality proves that in 
the Hebrew Scriptures we have but the stammering accents in 
which the moral education of the world began. But whatever may 
be the blemishes of Old-Testament morality, the contrast between 
that and the morality of the Homeric gods is incomparably more 
glaring than the contrast between the words of Moses and 
the words of Christ. The moral code of the Mosaic religion is the 
Decalogue, which continues to this hour, for practical purposes, 
the most admirable summary of personal, domestic, social, and 
religious duty in existence, and of which it is simply monstrous to 
imagine the Olympians to have produced three sentences. The 
representations which the writers of the Jewish Scriptures 
have given of Jehovah are not immaculate, but when we 
think of the Zeus of the Jliad, we find it impossible even to 
form a comparison between the two. On the whole, there- 
fore, we conclude that, though this essay contains a comprehensive 
and accurate account of the mythological personages and doc- 
trines of the Homeric poems, Professor Blackie does not make 
out, and it is not possible to make out, that either the Homeric 
gods or their worshippers had ideas consistent enough to be 
scientifically formulated on the subject of truthfulness, justice, 
compassion, disinterestedness, or any virtue except, perhaps, 
courage, patriotism, and hospitality. Moral ideas were beginning 
to glimmer upon the minds of the Homeric Greeks, but they had 
attained no clearness, and had not been discriminated either from 
each other or from the related vices. Murder, for example, was 
not realised as in itself wrong. You could cut the throat of your 
slave without a pang of conscience, but you knew it was not right 
to kill a father, a brother, or a fellow-clansman. A lie was 
meritorious, or the reverse, according to circumstances ; if clever, 
and told for the purpose of rescuing oneself or one’s comrades, it 
was heroic. Rapine and cruelty struck no one as impious. Strictly 
speaking, there is hardly such a thing as a Homeric theology, and 
there certainly is no such conception in Homer as that of a just, 
beneficent, and holy God. In all this we regard ourselves less as 
dissenting from Professor Blackie than as stating with some 
additional precision his fundamental view of the subject. It is 
only to his inferences that we take the slightest exception ; his 
statement of facts is luminous, comprehensive, and fair. In this, 
and in all the essays, the style is clear, nervous, animated, and 


occasionally eloquent. 





ALLISON HUGHES'S POEMS.* 

Tnene are few things more curious in the literature of the last 
century than the frequent complaints made by poetasters or by 
their critics, that poetical genius had no longer a free field for its 
development, and that the great themes of poetry were exhausted. 
So much, they said, had been done by earlier poets, that there 
was little left to do. They were born too late for immortality, 
the poetical land was occupied, and scarcely a spot remained 
upon which it was possible to secure a footing. ‘These excuses 
and regrets were made at a time when imagination slum- 
bered, and poetry had degenerated in many cases into a 
merely imitative art. Men of letters wrote verses because 
verses were expected from them; mechanical ability was not 
wanting, and there are often marks in these compositions 


of consummate skill. Indeed, this kind of verse-making had but 
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one defect, a defect, however, which made the whole of it worth- 
less,—it was dead. These poems were nothing but dry bones, 
without the inspiration, the feeling, the high imagination, the | 
graceful fancy, the noble harmony, which form the soul and 
spirit of poetry. If any one will take up Chalmers’s collection 
of the poets, and read some portion of the work produced 
between the death of Pope and the advent of Burns and Cowper, 
he will recognise at once the truth of this statement. It was the 
winter of our poetry, to be shortly followed by a season of 
poctical life and growth as remarkable as that which gave such 
lustre to the great age of Elizabeth. ‘The men who flourished at 
the beginning of this century proved, what the plodding verse- 
men did not know, that the subjects of poetry are as inexhaustible 
as the treasures of nature, that so long as the sun shines, and 
flowers bloom, and waves break, and the passions of the heart 
survive, the poet can never lack a subject for his art. Circum- 
stances indeed may make an age unfavourable to poetry, but in 
no age can it be said that the themes of poetry are want- 
ing. This simple fact, which belongs to what may be called 
the alphabet of the art, unknown or forgotten during the decadence 
of the Classical school, is now familiar to every poetical aspirant. 
No one complains in our day that there is no topic left noble 
enough for his verse, and thanks to the lessons taught by Words- 
worth and other poets, it is acknowledged that the lowliest sub- 
ject is not unfitted to attract the sympathy and to stir the imagi- 
Thanks, also, to this teaching, the tentative efforts of 
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nation, 
young pocts, weak and tremulous as they sometimes are, exhibit 
often an elevation of purpose, a sensitiveness of feeling, and 
a felicity of expression which mark them off very distinctly 
from the minor poetical writers of the last century. Such 
a volume, for instance, as that before us—a volume tiny 
in size, but significant in quality—belongs as distinctly to our 
period as the calmly even lines of Whitehead belong to the age 
of Johnson. Verse was then the vehicle for argument, for satire, 
for moral discourses, it is now used chiefly to express passion, 
aspiration, feeling, and that loving communion with nature which 
was a joy well-nigh unknown to the poets who sang, or rather 
rhymed, a century ago, 

In the delicate and graceful verses written by Allison Hughes 
it is easy to trace a woman’s hand. Some of the pieces are very 
slight, and there is not a poem in the volume which gives evi- 
dence of sustained power. Signs of immaturity are perceptible, 
the lines are sometimes feeble, and sometimes, though more 
rarely, inharmonious, the thought is frequently visionary, and the 
poctry, at its best, lacks substance; but in spite of faults like 
these, which may be the faults of genius, the verse, thin as it is, 
is, for the most part, of pure quality and free from pinchbeck. 
‘* Penelope,” the first and longest poem (less than nine pages in 
length), shows the writer’s sympathy with an antique subject 
from which it might be thought all the poctry was already ex- 
tracted. It is written in musical blank verse, which carries some- 
times a faint echo of Mr. Tennyson’s. ‘Ihe concluding lines 
afford an adequate specimen of the writer's versification :— 

“In grief now silent and invisible, 

In uncomplaining woe, beneath the stars, 

Watches Penelope—that patient one, 

Who in tho misty regions of the past, 

Who in the dreamful land of deathless song, 

Sate faithful, working, waiting, hoping thus 

For him, Ulysses, her long absent love, 

For tranquil peace to smile on her once more, 

Who dead is living on—can never die! 

While there are restless eyes unsatisfied ! 

While'there are empty hands stretched forth in vain, 

While there are grieving hearts yet unconsoled. 

Still men may hear faint snatches of her song, 

As shadowy bending o’er her shadowy web, 

As wraithlike, morning, neon, and night, she flings, 

Tho shuttle swiftly o’er her ghostly loom ;— 

Still men may catch brief glimpses of her form, 

As hour by hour steals past her swiftly by, 

As day by day descends into the dark, 

Leaving her solitary toiling on, 

And hearing, seeing thus, will recognise 

The primal mother of sweet, patient souls— 

Th’ etornal symbol of fidelity!” 
Youth, so full of natural joyousness and vital energy, is often 
prone to indulge in melancholy. We take it for granted that 
Allison Hughes is young,.and that the mournful strain of her 
verses is the result of poetical musings, not the utterance of real 
sorrow. The indulgence of imaginary griefs is alien to the true 
spirit of poetry, and so the writer will doubtless discover when her 
sphere of art grows wider and her insight more profound. At 
present, sorrow, pain, and death form the chief topics of her 


This yearning after gloomy imagery is evident in a poem called 
“ Autumn,” which we quote the more readily as it shows the 
writer's felicity of expression :— 
“Over my head looms the autumn sky, 
Grey mist hiding the gold. 
Over my head looms the autum sky, 
Cold—cold—cold ! 
And glancing up in vain hope to view, 
Some last faint glimpse of the fading blue, 
I find my eyes have grown misty too, 
And weary and old! 
“Under my fect lie the autumn leaves, 
Yellow, and brown, and red. 
Under my feet lic the autumn leaves, 
Dead—dead—dead ! 
I trample them down in fierce despair, 
I crush them beneath the earth’s breast bare, 
Would I could bury with them my caro 
And the sweet past fled! 
“Around me tho restless autumn wind 
Shivers and sweeps at will. 
Around me shudders the autumn wind, 
Chill—chill—ehill ! 
O for some end to this requiem drear, 
Chanted each day o'er the fleeting year, 
For some end to the moaning within mine ear 
That will not be still” 
The author, in her most insignificant efforts, although some- 
times incoherent, is seldom common-place. In a poem called 
‘‘ Shadow,” however, there are several instances of con- 
ventional diction. ‘ Lustrous hours,” ‘‘ radiant arms,” “ crystal 
stars,” ‘‘ beauty’s dower,” ‘‘youth’s ardent fire,” and the allusions 
to a bower (in one stanza it is a ‘lone bower”), are faults which 
show that Allison Hughes can sometimes mistake the form of 
poetry for the substance, the husks for the pure and wholesome 
grain. ‘There is a piece entitled ‘ Scarching,” which has some 
faults of this kind, but the close of it exhibits genuine fecling, 
A woman in her old age remembers the dear face of the lover 
whom she lost in youth, not by death, but by what, in newspaper 
phrascology, would be termed a ‘“ mysterious disappearance ” :— 
“T wept and prayed, but waited on and on 
Until the last of all my kindred died— 
Until they laid my father by the side 
Of her, who had awhile before him gone 
On that chill journey we must each one take alone! 
“Then I arose and left the dear old place 
(Haunted by visions of the past and hium) 
To wander far in search (life’s sunlight dim), 
Nor ever rested in my onward pace— 
Nay, I am searching still! .......... 
“OQ Love! my Love! surely thou dost forget 
The promises of happy years gone by. 
Is it in vain, ‘ Return, return,’ I ery 
Across the world to thee, in wild regret ? 
It is in vain—in vain—for I am searching yet.” 

We close the book with the hope that the writer will not be 
content with these slender effusions. It is always dangerous 
to prophesy the possibilities of poctical growth, but this at least 
we may say with confidence, that there are indications here which 
encourage a hope of something far bettcr hereafter. Allison 
Hughes must Icarn that, although the poet is born, not made, the 
poet’s art must be patiently studied. Not even in poetry is it 
safe to trust to inspiration ; and a capacity of musical expression 
like that manifested in ‘‘ Penelope,” although no doubt of con- 
siderable value, can never suffice of itself to the production of 


work that will deserve a lasting place in literature. 





LIZZIK.* 

A DISAGREEABLE novel is bad enough, but a disagreeable novel 
that is also unnatural has no plea for existence at all. We cannot 
deny the wisdom of selecting painful subjects for works of fiction, 
for there can be no doubt that they offer greater scope for power- 
ful and lifelike portraiture aud for unexpected turns of circum- 
stance, than when everything runs smoothly and happily along a 
sunny course ; just as rugged scenery or stormy seas supply 
deeper and sharper lights and shades, and more startling and 
striking effects, than gently-undulating downs or the placid ocean, 
under summer skies. But the more remarkable the subject, the 
more masterly must be the manipulation, and the more intimate 
the acquaintance with its characteristics. ‘The quiet sea or sunny 
meadows, if weakly or ignorantly treated, we pass unnoticed ; but 
the rugged crags or bursting storm must catch the eye, and they 
offend us deeply if their lines, and lights, and colours be out of 
drawing, and contrary to nature, 

Wuthering Heights is as horrible as a nightmare, but it seizes and 
enchains our attention by its absolute reality,—not only by the 
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verse, which lacks what Mr, Arnold accurately calls sanity. 
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power of imagination, but also by the intimate knowledge of its 
subject and the unflinching fidelity of the drawing. Kenilworth 
js painful to the last degree, but while we resolve a hundred 
times to fling it down, and scarce can bear to read more of the 
pitiful story of Amy's wrongs, or to contain our indignation with 
the weak Leicester or the villain Varney, yet we clutch it all the 
time and fret at interruption, because Scott—though hardly as 
familiar with the endless variety of character he essayed to paint 
as was Emily Bronté with the rugged Yorkshire Dalesmen— 
divined with a subtle power and transferred to his canvas with a 
delicate touch the qualities of those who could do the deeds which 
either he made them do, or which history taught that they had 
actually done. But there are few who can conceive char- 
acter as did Scott where he did not know it, and fewer still 
who observe so keenly and portray so powerfully as did the 
Brontés; and certainly Lady Duffus-Hardy is not of those few. 
If only we were more trusted, how gladly we would save the 
jaded and fretful seekers after fresh excitement from the worry 
and disappointment which, like mine-adventurers, they encounter 
in “ prospecting” for literary ore into the bowels of these moun- 
tains of nineteenth-century novels, where so seldom they strike a 
lode of any value, and seldomer still a vein of the precious metals. 
Oh that we could send them back to Scott and Miss Austen— 
those great novelists, the centenaries of whose births both occur 
in these present seventies—and ourselves separate for them the 
ore from the dross of modern fiction, in our boundless pity for 
their blindness ! 

Lady Duffus-Hardy'= dramatis persone leave wpon us the im- 
pression of nothing more than hard, wooden puppets, with their 
authoress somewhere behind, uttering for them the sort of speeches 
that, judging from their costume and theatrical pose, would be 
appropriate for each in turn. ‘The story is one of those we have 
spoken of,—very unpleasant in subject, and almost unrelieved by 
“any touch of nature, It begins with a murder and ends with a 
murder, and lands a poor, weak, vain fellow in a madhouse. 
There is not a single pleasing character, though there are six 
that are meant to be admirable; they are not only unreal, 
but are without the semblance of reality which consistency will 
give. There is a sort of purpose in the story at the outset, an 
attempt to reveal the causes and point out the wickedness and 
dangers of labourers’ unions,—associations which are sillily 
travestied by our authoress. But after a vague and entirely 
one-sided statement of a few details of the case, it falls off into 
nothing, and the incidents that give rise to these expressions of 
opinion, merely do duty, as a part of the plot, in bringing two of 
the characters into trouble. 

Lady Duffus-Hardy is apparently a ‘Tory of the old school. 
All her good people are good—we may say prejudiced—old 
Tories; of her four Radicals, one is the cringing, mean-spirited 
“ Liberal ” Member ; another is an adventurer and a murderer ; 
the third is distinguished by a type of vanity more extravagant 
than any we ever read of, and his end is madness; while the 
fourth has what is called common-sense, and sees the error 
of his ways—at least he sees plainly enough on which side 
his bread is buttered, and he very soon and quietly breaks with 
the Radical set and returns to the allegiance of his fathers. 
“The Colonel” is, of course, a self-willed old gentleman of 
the aristocratic type; truly brave, courteous, and honourable ; 
living in one of ‘the ancient homes of the old aristocratic race” — 
“the nouveaux riches may build their huge palace-houses,” &e,— 
wevvonder if it ever occurred to Lady Duffus-Hardy that “the 
ancient homes ” were once new, or that ‘ the old aristocratic race ” 
has generally sprung from the ‘ nouveaux riches,”—but we see 
little courtesy in his curt dismissal of the young enthusiast who 
asks his opinion of his poem; nor anything honourable in his oppo- 
sition to his nephew’s unequal marriage, while he couples it with 
his sanction to his ‘‘amusing himself” with the young lady, a course 
to which he ‘‘cannot object,” so long as he ‘takes care not to com- 
mit himself seriously.” Nor, again, can we call the old gentleman 
brave while he stands by and allows his daughter to be thus 
violently attacked and abused by his nephew, because she cannot 
agree to his wish, that she should go to the rescue of hia lady-love, 
the vulgar adventurer's daughter :— 

*—‘ Ah! no words!’ he exclaimed, 





“But, Lemuel, I’m sure you 


interrupting her quickly, and waving her off—‘ no more words, I beseech 


you. For months—I may say for years—you have goaded me almost 
to madness by the gall and wormwood droppings from your cruel tongue ; 
you have taken every opportunity of casting a slur upon her—the 
woman I love best in all this world; you have done your utmost to sneer | 
away her good name, and tear her reputation to tatters, as a wild beast 
rends his prey. No,I want no explanation,’ he added, as she again | 
attempted to speak; ‘none is needed—and no more words, The time | 
for action is past. If you wero to attempt to go to her now, I myself 


would bar the way. In all hertroublo and humiliation I love and honour 
her. She is grander and nobler in my eyes—and I believo in the eyes 
of God, who made you both—than you, in your cruel pride and selfish 
nature. Woman to woman might at least be tender and pitiful. I went 
nigh to loving you once, Alico Pomeroy—now I despise—ab! worso 
than that—if I could hate any woman, it would be you.’” 
And this fine, outspoken young man—too outspoken, we venture 
to think—who is another type of virtue, not only abuses his girl- 
cousin as above, but treats his old uncle with gross disrespect, 
and deliberately sets about to let loose on society a low villain, 
who has, he knows, been guilty of murder, because he is the 
father of his beloved. ‘The same inconsistency between the char- 
acter we are told to accept, and the character as drawn, we find 
in all the other personages of the story. Lizzie, all refinement and 
gentleness, surprises us occasionally with saucy vulgarity. Abel, 
the good, steady son, oftentimes deserves to have his ears boxed 
for his insolent speech to his old father and the Colonel ; and his 
rapid conversion from Radicalism reads like anything but a study 
from nature. The only character with any consistency is that of 
the vulgar adventurer himself—and he is thoroughly unnatural— 
for the noble Julia, who is the next best sustained, would never 
have been so moved at the personal safety of a father she utterly 
hated and despised ; nor would she, under the circumstances, have 
allied herself with a Pomeroy. A propos of this meésalliance, 
Lady Duffus-Hardy, in siding with the nephew about fidelity 
to his lady-love through thick and thin, forgets altogether that 
the young man is not only proposing to sacrifice his own 
social reputation in his alliance with a murderer's daughter, 
but that of his unborn children and grandchildren. We can- 
not think how she came to deprive the old Colonel of such an 
unanswerable argument against the marriage. The story seems 
to us as unnatural as the characters. ‘The robber and murderer 
leaves California, where he has gathered his ill-gotten gains, and 
takes up his abode at Padborough, within an easy walk for his 
daughter of the home of the murdered man’s son, who had left 
California in his childhood. As ill-luck—or good-luck for the 
story—will have it, the sister, who was present at the murder, 
returns in a dozen years, and soon recognises the noble Julia 
and her father, who is a sworn friend of her brother. ‘The 
murderer is warned that he is recognised, notwithstanding 
which, without any at all adequate cause, he deliberately in- 
sults, in public, his vain and irascible young friend, who then 
becomes his deadly enemy. The other incidents do not seem to 
us much more in accordance with what might be expected. There 
is, too, a want of variety ;—the two old fathers are as alike in 
character and opinion as is possible in men of such different 
rank; the two heroines are the same clinging, faithful, devoted 
creatures; the two heroes are also alike in everything,—character, 
opinion, and even physique, and we get quite tired of the way in 
which they are always seen from the windows “ coming swinging 
along.” ‘The old men, too, are of course tall and upright; the 
old private in particular is ‘as upright as a dart, with limbs as 
long and strong as those of an ancient athlete ;” we don’t wonder 
| at the strength of at least one of these limbs, when we learn, two 
| pages further on, that he went to meet his son ‘as fast as his 
| wooden leg would allow him to stumpalong.” ‘This is unconscious 
and unintentional fun, for there is no humour in the book, unless 
we so count a sort of imitation of Dickens in descriptions of the cosy 
| festivities of the semi-jovial, semi-domestic kind, when the actors 
rush into extravagant and somewhat boisterous good-nature,—as 
when Lizzie suddenly dresses an old farm servant's hair, and 
| bedecks her with ribbons ; or unless we are to regard the specimen 
of poetry, which the vain and conceited Walter reads aloud, in the 
jlight of a comic song,—certainly we cannot accept it as even 
| possib'e, that the vainest and most ignorant of rhymesters should 
| have believed this parody on the ‘Queen of the May” to be 
either original or poetry. But Lady Duffus-Hardy has some 
talent for burlesque, which peeps out in these rhymes, and in the 
| account of “the Enlightened Labourers’ Association.” 
| We venture to think, altogether, judging by the retrogade 
| direction of her recent productions as regards literary skill, that 
| Lady Duffus-Hardy misses her vocation in fiction; her observa- 
| tion is neither keen nor accurate, nor are her powers of faithful 
| delineation in any way remarkable. But if she would turn her 
‘attention to the real wants of the people either of towns or the 
country, and write bravely and honestly about them from their 
point of view, we think that she might do it well, and exert a 
valuable influence over her own class in favour of that below her. 
There is some evidence in the book before us, that she under- 
stands social and, to some extent, political questions, if she could 
only lay aside hereditary prejudice, and be faithful to her honest 
convictions, 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Flemish and French Pictures : with Notes concerning the Painters and 
their Works, By F.G. Stephens. (Sampson Low and Co.) This isa 
most meritorious work, both as regards its literary and its artistic part. 
The notes, which touch both on biography and on ert, are interesting 
and instructive; the illustrations are of unusual excellence, some of them 
being quite uncommon in their merit. It might be enough to say that 
they have already appeared in the (razette des Beaux Arts, but some 
seom to require a special notice. “ The Man with tho Pinks,” engraved 
by M. Gaillard, after Van Eyck, is a marvel of manipulatory skill. The 
original is, as is well known, a portrait of rare distinctive force; but 
what we are concerned with at present is rather tho thoroughly 
adequate way which M. Gaillard has rendered it. Tho face, 
if one part may be selected where all are so admirable, is a 
marvel of art. “Amateurs of Painting,” engraved by M. Flameng, 
after Meissonicr, is a pleasing example of another kind, though 
te plate does not look so fresh, Wo also have two very charming 
heads after Grouzo, both by Mr. Morse. Tho originals aro in the 
collection of Lord Dudley. Of tho other illustrations which number 
twenty in all, we may mention Rembrandt’s “ Frame-maker,” “The 
Oath of Vargas,” by M. Gallait, and “Jasper Schade von Westman,” 
after Frank Hals, a painter of whom, as Mr. Stephens appropriately 
reminds us, our National Collection contains no example.—~ Pictures 
by William £tty, with Descriptions, and Biographical Sketch of the 
Painter, By W. Cosmo Monkhouse. (Virtue and Spalding.) The taste 
of the day has taken a different direction from tho art in which Etty 
excelled, though his pictures havo technical merits which will 





probably keep up their value to a certain point. Nor can 
we say that works of this kind are, in our judgment, advantageously 
represented by engravings. Etty’s flesh-tints wero singularly successful 
results of diligent study, and when we miss them wo miss the chiof 
attraction of his work ; nor does all the grace of his drawing compen- 
sate for the loss. About Mr. Monkhouse’s part of the work there can 
be but one opinion. His life of the painter is exactly what a biographi- 
cal sketch should be, and he has found in Etty, whose character was 
one of remarkable simplicity and integrity, an cxeellent subject. At 
the same time, his essay on the art of Etty is full of sound and judicious 
criticism. The Christian Year appears in a handsome octavo, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell and Co., copiously illustrated. The portrait 
which sorves as a frontispiece scoms to us but indifferently exe- 
cuted, nor can we admire all the figure illustrations, but many 
of the landscapes are good, and the ornamental borders fro- 
quontly elogant and full of fancy, though hardly of the type which 
is best suited to the ecclesiastical charactsr of the book. How 
strange it seems when we read “the Advertisement to the Original 
Edition,” to find Keble speaking of tho “soothing tendencies .of the 
Prayer-book, which,” he goes on to say, “it is the chief purpose of 
these volumes to exhibit.” The fierco controversies which rage round 
the Prayer-book now, controversies of which the poet lived to seo tho 
beginning, almost turn the expression into an irony. Songs of our 
Youth, by tho Author of “Jotun Halifax, Gontleman ” (Daldy, Isbistor, 
and Co.), is a volumo that ousht to be ganorally accoptable. Tho 
author is well known as tho writer of graceful and tender verso, and 
she has added to her own compositions somo by Shelley, Bryant, 
Browning, &c. Each song is set to music,—in many cases by the 
autloross herself, The popularity of songs is a thing on which it is 
particularly difficult to calculate. We hope that its somewhat capricious 
choice may light on this volume.— Paws and Claws, being True 
Stories of Clever Creatures, Tame and Wild, by Ono of the Anthors of 
* Poems Written for a Child ” (Cassell and Co.), will amuse the young 











readers for whom it is meant both by its pictures and letterpress. Tho 
author travels into regions of animal life which tho ordinary tellers of | 
anecdotes do not visit, telling us about mice, partridges, moor-hens, 
and other creatures which we too commonly regard as meant for nothing | 
but to be takon and destroyed. We hope that the class of books of 
which this is an excellent specimen will do something to check the | 
insane love of slaughter which characterises Englishmen. No more | 
salutary present could be imagined. 
Book (W. P. Nimmo) well deserves its name. The fun is not of | 
exactly the English sort, but still it should be highly appreciated. | 
The verses, too, aro sufficiently comic, though we object to | 
the namo of the “little Billio” of Thackeray's immortal song | 
boing made to serve for a production so inferior as “The Thres | 
Youthful Mariners.” Tho other three pieces aro “A Funny 
Book about the Ashantees,” “The Brothers Bold; their Marvellous 
Adventures in Contral Africa,” and “A Book of |Funny Beasts.” Of 
tho same class, and from the same publisher, we have The Funny Little 
Darkies, The Camp-town Races (an “Ethiopian” mololy with proper 
accompaniment), and “ Here we are Again,” wherein the youngsters may 
repeat thoir induction of the clown and his confréres at the pantomime. 
Mr. Nimmo also sends us a picture-bo0k of the serious kind, | 
Beautiful Pictures for the Young. Of the yearly publications of 
magazines which it is now the fashion to call “Christmas Annuals” or 
“Christmas volumes,” we may mention Routledge’s Boy's Annual | 











Ernest Griset’s Funny Picture- | 
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(Routledge) and Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume (Bell and Sons). This 
latter is made of special interest by an “In Memoriam” notice of its 
late editor, Mrs, Alfred Gatty, whose singular genius for pleasing 
and instructing the young made Aunt Judy’s Magazine a model 
of its kind. Chatterbox and Sunday Reading for the Young 
(W. W. Gardner) are old-establisbod favourites, which it is not 
necessary to do moro than mention. From the same publisher, wo 
have also The Children’s Prize. All these aro edited by tho Rey, J. 
Erskine Clarke. Routledge’s Christmas Annual consists of a story 
called “Tho Dead Tryst,” by Mr. James Grant, a novelist who neyer 
fails to interest. ——Like a Snowball ; a Story of Seven Links in a Chain, 
is the Christmas number of the Gentleman's Magazine, and The Bent 
Bow that of the Quiver (Cassoll and Co.) A Boy's Kingdom ; or, Five 
Years in a Cave (Seeleys). Hore the apparently inexhaustible mine of 
the “ Robinson Crusoe ” genus of story-books is explored. A wilful boy 
determines to go and goes to sea, and retributive justice following quick 
on his heg]s, is thrown on a desertisland. For a time he is as miserable 
as a boy under such circumstances would probably be. And indeed 
the author never outrages our sense of tho probable by heaping 
upon his hero the impossible conveniences which we find in such stories 
as “The Swiss Family Robinson.” But ho finds that a solitary figure 
is apt to grow tiresome, and he has to contrive that he should haye 
companions. And here, if there has been any want of the improbable, 
the deficiency is amply made up. For first a baby comes ashore ina 
basket, and then comes a woman to nurse him. But what do boys caro 
about improbabilities? This is a very readable tale, which does not fail 
to insinuate an excellent moral. The Young Brahmin’s Story; or, the 
Confessions of Bihari Lal. By Auguste Clardon, late Missionary in 
Ajmere. Translated by Sarah S. M. Clarke. (Oliphant.) This is a 
book of unusual ability. The narrator of the story is the son 
of a small proprictor, whom tho greed of one of the native 
usurers has stripped of his possessions. Under the pressure of 
necessity hoe takes service with his uncle, the priest of a great 
temple in ono of the “Protected States” of Hindoostan. The temple 
life is described with much graphic power, as are the characters of the 
priest and of the young Rajah. Woe wish that there were more Mission- 
aries capable of writing such a book. The Stout Heart, by Mrs. Salo 
Barker (Routledge), is a tale of adventure of which the scene is chiefly 
laid in India. George Rolleston, having been disinherited through the 
arts of a step-mother, keeps up “a stout heart” wherever ho goes; 
makes friends, especially one friend of a peculiarly interesting kind, 
and fate intervening at the right time to take out of the way the inter- 
loper, comes to his own again, with much glory and experience of the 
world, which he could scarcely have gained if “ his own” had always 
been his. What Might Have Been Expected, by Frank R. Stockton 
(Routledge), will present an attractive chango for readers of ordinary 
tale-books, in its graphic descriptions of American country life. A 
young lad and his sister undertake to provide for an old negro 
woman, whom, being worn-out and helpless, it is proposed to trans- 
port to the almshouse. The idea of earning money is not one that 
presonts itself very soon to the English mind, at least, in tho sons of 
families comfortably off. The businoss energy of Harry Loudon and 
his sister Kato will bo, accordingly, somewhat surprising. Picking 
sumac-leaves, shooting wild turkeys, carrying wood, and finally, making 
a telegraph line, are among the contrivances of our young friends for 
raising money. It must not be supposed that the writer makes things 
too easy for them. On the contrary, they meet with many disappoint- 
ments, the difficulty of managing their protégéo being one of them. 
And if they end with a considerabie balance in their favour, it is from 
good luck rather than from merit. The Poor Clerk and his Crooked 
Sixpence, by Georgo E. Sargent (Religious Tract Society), is a didactic 
story, told in tho character of a “ crooked sixpence,” which passes throngh 
various hands, and bases an edifying narrative upon the fact. Of 
the same character, as being indeed the work of the same pen, and 
proceeding from the same Society, we have An Old Sailor's Story, and 
Three Christmas Eves, by tho Author of ‘‘ The Cottage on the Shore,” a 
really affecting story of tho loyal attachment with which a son clings 
to the fathor who has ill-treated and deserted him.——The Story of 
Elsie Marcel, translated from the French of Madame I. de Lambert 
(Nimmo), tells us how a young girl, doomed to lifelong imprisonment 
by hopeless lameness, passes from impatience to resignation, and from 
resignatien to happiness, under the influence of good teaching and 
good examples. Max Wild, §¢. (Nimmo), is a volume containing 
stories both of German origin and both fresh and interesting; the 
second, “ Christfrid’s First Journey,” is the better of the two. The 
young scholar’s struggle for existenco is a picturo which our somewhat 
self-indulgent English youth may advantageously study. We can 
only mention the names of 4 Year at School, by Tom Brown (Rout- 
ledge), and Lizzie Ilepburn (Nelson).——The Town Crier, by Florence 
Montgomery (Bentley), is a “ Christmas Story-book for Young Children,” 
and is admirably adapted for its purpose. The story is told with per- 
fect simplicity, and the little girl whose story it tells is as natural a 
character as possible. 



































The Post-Office London Directory for 1875. (Kelly and Co.)—This 
huge volume has appeared again, and apparently with all the latest 
changes that could possibly have been incorporated in it. Mr. Brand 
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indeed still appears in the “Parliamentary Directory” as M.P. for 
Stroud, but the Directory was issued before the Election Judge had 
unseated Mr. Brand. It is a great victory over circumstances that 
Mr. MacIver should be duly recorded in the “ Parliamentary Directory ” 
as M.P. for Birkenhead, though his election was only gazetted on 
November 27. And it is a still greater victory over circumstances that 
Dr. Kenealy, whose digbarment was not known till December 3, should 
no longer appear in the Directory’s list of Barristers. The size of the 
Directory is now swollen to 2,530 pages, without reckoning the very 
voluminous “ Advertiser.” The proved accuracy of a Directory of such 
dimensions, is one of the greatest marvels of professional diligence 
which our time can produce. 

The Opal Ring, being the Christmas number of All the Year Round. 
The stories woven together in this little tale are united by a some- 
what novel expedient,—tho assumption that a clairvoyante, by taking 
the opal ring into her hand during the mesmeric trance, could follow 
the fortunes of all the people to whom it had successively belonged. In 
connection with this assumption, there runs the popular superstition 
that an opal ring is a cause, or at all events a sign, of calamity to the 
person who possesses it. The central story on which the others are 
hung is feebly executed. But one or two of the pendants, especially 
the Russian story of the first possessor of the ring, the Egyptian story 
of its second owner, and the Paris story of its fourth recipient, are told 
with a good deal of spirit and graphic power. But the belief in the 
superstition itself runs up to the very end. Could not All the Year 
Round, in narrating “ the breaking of the spell,” have taught its readers 
to believe that the spell was not in the opal ring at all, but only in the 
superstitious fancies of those who believed in such a spell ? 

As You Like It. Illustrative of a Great Sovereign. A Christmas 
Story. By Lyulph. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—This is a clever and 
ingenious story, by a writer who has already contributed two which 
were worth remembering to the fast melting crowd of previous Christ- 
mas stories. It contains a surprise for the reader, who does not suspect 
a political purpose in it until many chapters have been read, and his 
interest in the domestic history which it unfolds has been thoroughly 
aroused. When we perceive the writer's purpose, we also become 
aware of how cleverly he has collected the threads of the story into the 
knot which he cuts with the sword to be drawn in the next great war, as his 
prophetic mind perceives it. We prefer the domestic to the prophetic 
portion, the orphan children and their gallant protector to the brilliant 
adventurer and the Prussian “ Battle of Dorking,” but the contrivance 
which renders the two strains of interest and of narrative compatible 
far surpasses in ingenuity and finish the ordinary machinery by which 
Christmas stories are tacked together. The character of Madrosin, 
who begins as a street Arab, and ends—but we must not spoil the story 
by telling how he ends—is strikingly original, and the author contrives 
to utilise his manifold reading about many lands pleasantly. 


A Pastoral Letter on Submission to a Divine Teacher neither Dis- 
loyalty nor the Surrender of Mental and Moral Freedom. By Herbert, 
Bishop of Salford. (Burns and Oates.) —Bishop Vaughan is always able 
and downright, and we have never been in the least disposed to ques- 
tion his main position,—that it is not a surrender of freedom, but the 
acquisition of freedom, to submit oneself to the guidance of a divine 
teacher. The only question between him and us is just the question 
whether the Church of Rome is such a “ divine” teacher or not. But 
to overcome the Protestant incredulousness on that theme would take a 
great deal more than Bishop Vaughan’s very vigorous statement of the 


to be detected in its merits as in its faults. The exaggerated wicked- 
ness, the superfluous coarseness of the persons concerned in the story, 
are traits of feminine writing with which we are unfortunately too 
familiar; and on the other hand, the bits of description and gossip 
refer to matters which a man would not observe. The great fault 
of the book is the prevalence of slang in its pages, the author being 
apparently bent on proving her intimate acquaintance with the train- 
ing-stable, the hunting-field, the race-course, the betting-ring, the 
tap-room, and the morals, manners, and jargon of their frequenters ; 
with the mysteries of écarté, billiards, the shades and grades of intoxi- 
cation, the modes by which a “fellow” proves that he is “not a bad 
man with his fists,” and the “dodges” of breach-of-promise cases. 
In Captain Coleman she draws with undeniable power an unscrupulous 
and thorough-paced swindler, but it is painful to think of a lady being 
forced to take in the fidelity to lifo as it is of such touches as the fol- 
lowing; “ He returned home with his pockets well lined, for besides the 
General [sic], he received a hundred a year hush-money from the Judgo’s 
pretty wife at Calcutta.” Wearisome descriptions of hunts, with all 
the hunting slang, used with far greater profusion than we have ever 
heard in any “ field "—especially when ladies were present—and all the 
horses described in the knowingest stable-vocabulary, are sufficiently 
objectionable garnishes for a lady’s novel; but the black-leg and 
billiard episodes, plentifully interspersed with bad language, are more 
reprehensible. We hope the author allowed a schoolboy friend to 
interpolate a long secne between Captain Coleman and one of his 
victims, which begins thus :— 

“ A glass of brandy for Captain Coleman, Mary, my dear.” This was 

spoken to the barmaid. “Half a glass, please, and fill the tumbler up 
with water,” interposed Coleman, who seldom drank when he smelt a 
chance of play. ‘What do you mean by half a glass, man?” cried 
Wall, showing his condition pretty plainly; “let’s have a bottle of 
‘cham.’” “I’m your man by-and-by. Let us knock the balls about a 
bit first.” About half-way down the passage, Wall gave a good lurch, 
that brought him up against a door, and made him curse the unoffend- 
ing carpet for tripping him up. As soon as he recovered himself, he 
said, “You ought to give me thirty points in a hundred, at least.” 
“Oh, nonsense! I can’t give you thirty points. Marker, how many 
points can I give Mr. Wall?” “ Twenty in fifty, sir, would make it a 
game, I think.” Coleman immediately threw a large lump of chalk at 
the man’s head, who bobbed and saved his eye at the expense of the 
glass of a picture of Daniel O'Connell. “ Well, I'll give you the thirty, 
Wall, as that blackguard wants me to lose money because I kicked him 
for going to sleep during a game the other day; but I shall get infernally 
licked.” ..... “Have another?” cried Wall. “ We'll have half a 
sovereign on it this time, or a ‘couter,’ if you like.” “It’s all infernal 
nonsense playing for five-bobs and half-crowns,” replied Coleman. “It 
don’t pay for one’s liquor, but I don’t mind one more game for a sov., 
and the loser to pay for the ‘ fizz.’” 
The story is not ill-contrived, and there is real, though unrefined 
humour in some of the scenes; but we fancy Irish ladies and gentle- 
men would object to their being accepted as accurate pictures of 
“society ” in Ireland. The author has drawn one sweet and womanly 
character, that of the ill-used heroine of her story, whose “ good name’ 
is in question; and as her portraiture of Elizabeth FitzHerbert is in 
better and easier style than any other portion of the book, we hope 
it is in her true method, and all the rest due merely to a mis- 
guided ambition to be mistaken for a man, and “up to” all the 
“ moves” in every kind of “ game.” 

The Art Union Annual Gift to Subseribers.—The Art Union of London 
have prepared a really fine work to be issued to their subscribers,—a 
line-engraving of great size from Mr. Maclise’s wall-painting in the 





argument for his position that the New-Testament writers believed | Palace of Westminster, “The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher.” The 
that they had seen the inauguration of a body which was to be filled | Council have paid Mr. Stocks, the engraver, £3,150 for this work, and 


with the Holy Ghost, and to dispose with divine authority of all moral and 
spiritual questions. As a matter of fact, can a Church which has had 
several rival heads at the same time, pretend to have been really pro- 
tected by Divine Providence against the scandal of division and against 
false organs of infallible wisdom? Again, Bishop Vaughan says that 
it would be easy to vindicate the course taken by the English and Irish 
prelates prior to the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act in repu- 
diating the doctrine of Papal infallibility. Would he not have been wise 
to give us that vindication, instead of merely asserting that it could be 
given? And if he should at somo future time comply with this sug- 
gestion, may we beg of him also to deal with Mr. Martin Archer 
Shee’s assertion that in 1788 a document signed by all the influential 
English Catholics, including the four Viears-Apostolic and almost all 
the Catholic clergy, expressly said, “We acknowledge no infallibility 
in the Pope”; and to tell us how so official a statement is reconcilable 
with his own declaration that the dogma was not sooner sanctioned, only 
because it was not till quite recently that the heresy which denied the 
official infallibility of the Pope was openly professed by Catholics ? 
With a good deal of Bishop Vaughan’s able pastoral we agree,—we 
mean, of course, so far as regards the wisdom of leaving Catholics to 
work out their own view of the proper theoretic relations between 
spiritual and civil allegiance,—only holding them, of course, practically 
responsible, just like other persons, for all acts that may at any time 
prove to be violations of the law. 

Her Good Name. A Novel. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. (London: 
Samuel Tinsley.)—This is a novel in which, while it displays a good 
deal of cleverness, we regret to recognise the hand of a lady, as easily 





he has devoted to it more than five years. The subject is one which 
seems to us better fitted for a mural decoration than an engraving, but 
of the merit of the execution there can be no question, 
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DR. FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


ELEVENTH EDITION.—In 2 vyols., price 24s. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


BY THE 
Roy. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 


Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 


*,* Also in morocco binding, suftable for presentation. 


FROM THE “ TIMES.” 

“ No thoughtful mind will rise from the perusal of 
this book without feeling that it reveals a beautiful 
and a harmonious conception. It will serve to raise 
the mind from mere objections in detail to a compre- 
hensive view of the whole subject, and it will at the 
least assist candid objectors to do justice to the 
Christian tradition.” 

From THE “ DAILy News.” 

“ Dr. Farrar’s narrative is full as well as vivid, for 
no aspect of the life of Christ has escaped him. He has 
not spent in vain the years he has devoted to the re- 
searches of his predecessors, or the labour of his own 
investigations in the Holy Land; and the light he has 
thus been enabled to throw, often by a few explanatory 
words, sometimes by the turn of a phrase, sometimes 
by the more accurate translation of a verse, raises the 
most familiar sentences to new significance, and gives 
to his most interesting book more than the value of 
bulky commentaries.” 

FrRoM THE “STANDARD.” 

“Regard the book from what point of view we may, 
it stands almost alone as a life of Christ, both in beauty 
of style and in completeness.” 

FroM THE “DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 

“Space does not permit 1s to notice as they deserve 
the abounding Notes, which show the brilliant scholar- 
ship of their author, and present on almost every page 
matter for study and reflection to the cultivated 
reader. Enough if we say that the simple and un- 
learned Christian will find in this new life of his 
Master edification and delight; that the sceptic will 
read it with none the less attention because he and his 
opinions are treated with chivalrous respect; and that 
the scholar will give it an honoured place among the 
works which best elucidate the all-important matters 
of which it treats.” 

FrRoM THE * GUARDIAN.” 

“ We have in every page the results of an intimate 
acquaintance with the literature bearing upon his 
great subject, while the quotations and references in 
the notes more especially intended for the learned 
reader, substantiate the author's claim that, ‘ without 
intending to be exhaustive or specially erudite,’ his 
pages ‘contain much that men of the highest learning 
have thought and ascertained.’...... We pass to Our 
Lord's teaching. In no department of his difficult 
work, we think, has Dr. Farrar more strikingly dis- 
played his literary ability than in the skill with which 
he has condessed the larger discourses of Christ, e.v., 
the ‘Sermon on the Mount, and brought out their 
salient points, with a clear apprehension of the meaning 
of his words, and the impression they made on those 
who heard them. No part will be read with greater 
pleasure or advantage.” 

From “JOHN BULL.” 

“It is one, and by no means the least, of the many 
merits of Dr. Farrar’s unrivalled work, that it looks 
honestly in the face, and gives a satisfactory solution 
to, every real difficulty in the Gospel narrative which 
has been made the vantage-ground of sceptical criti- 
cism, The evidence adduced by Dr. Farrar (Vol. L, 
pages 141, 142) in favour of the authenticity of the 
Gospel of St. John, may be noted as a sample of his 
successful defence of a critical position, attacked so 
often, and with so much consummate ability.” 

FroM THE ‘“ NONCONFORMIST.” 

“ Except in translations from the German, we have 
no life of Christ which at once embodies the results of 
modern Biblical science, and commends itself to those 
who retain a hearty faith in the Gospel Christ came to 
be and to teach...... It was, therefore, a happy thought 
which led Messrs. Cassell to resolve on issuing a life 
of Christ which, while it embraced the most recent 
discoveries of Biblical science and criticism, should 
address itself to the general reader, and place them at 
his command. A scholarly yet popular life of Christ 
was much wanted by the thousands who teach in our 
schools and by the tens of thousands who now read and 
study the Gospels for themselves. This want has been 
met, met fully and admirably, by the life now before 
a 





FROM THE “INQUIRER. 

“The volumes proceed from a mind of a ripe, 
erudite scholar—thoughtful, earnest, truthful, and 
sincere. An honourable and graceful peculiarity of 
these volumes is the utter absence of an uncharitable 
spirit. The work is admirable in tone and temper 
throughout..,....He is a man of very considerable at- 
tainments and extensive reading—an elegant writer 
and a Christian gentleman of refined feelings. Our 
readers, we hope, will procure the work, and judge of 
it for themselves.” 





POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, demy 8vo, 7s 6d, the 


TRANSFORMATIONS of INSECTS. 
Second Edition. By Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN 
.D., F.RS. Being an Adaptation, for English 
Readers, of M. Emile Blanchard’s “ Metamor- 
phoses, Mceurs, et Instincts des Insectes;" anda 
Compilation from the Works of Newport, Charles 
Darwin, Spence Bate, Fritz Miiller, Packard, and 
others. Ithustrated with Forty full-page and 200 
other highly-finished Engravings. 

“So many new lights have been shed upon the 
natural history of this great and varied group of 
animals, that it was quite tim e for our lovers of ento- 
mology to be provided witha new and trustworth 
account of insect life. Dr. Duncan has well suppli 
this want......A beautiful illustrated work. rs will 
make an admirable gift-book for old or young 
naturalists.” —Atheneum, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 10s 64. 


The WORLD of the SEA. Translated 
from the French of MoQguIN TANDON by the Rev 
H. Martyn Hart, M.A. Demy 8vo, 448 pp., with 
numerous Wood Engravings. 
“A volume of deep interest, full of knowledge and 
interest.”"—Art Journal. 
“It is a book of rare merit."—Guardian. 
“One of the most popular books on the subject.”"— 
Land and Water. 


The NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 


LOUIS FIGUIER’S POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


Containing all the Original [!lustrations, the Text Re- 
vised and Corrected, price 7s 6 each, COMPRISE :— 


The WORLD before the DELUGE. 
With 233 Llustrations. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Corrected by W. H. Bristow, F.R.S. 

“We find in ‘The World before the Deluge’ a book 
worth a thousand gilt Christmas volumes, and one 
most suitable as a gift to intellectual and earnestly 


inquiring students.” —Athenwum. 
The OCEAN WORLD. With 427 
Revised and Cor- 


lilustrations. Third Edition. 
rected by Professor E. PerctvAL Wrient, M.D, 
“A tine copy of a noble book. '—irmingham Post. 


The INSECT WORLD. With 576 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Revised by Pro- 
fessor DUNCAN, M.D., F.R.S. 

“The book is an excellent one, and admirably got 
up. "—Lducational Times. 


The VEGETABLE WORLD. With 
470 Illustrations. Third Edition. Revised and 
Corrected by an EMINENT BOTANIST. 

“The present is the best edition of the work that 
has appeared so far as botanical value is concerned.” 

—Carden, 


REPTILES and BIRDS. With 300 
lilustrations. Second Edition. Revised and Cor- 
rected by Captain PARKER GILLMOKR, 

Complete in 4 vols, 4to, cloth, 7s 6d; cloth gilt, gilt, 

edges, 103 each; or 2 vols., half-calf, £2 2s, 


CASSELL’S BREHM’S BOOK of BIRDS 
Translated from the Text of Dr. Bren by Pro- 
fessor T. RyMER Jones, F.R.S. With upwards of 
400 Engravings on Wood, and numerous full-page 
Plates, printed in Colours, from Original Designs 
by F. W. Keyl. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Now ready, feap. 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


PAWS and CLAWS; be 
Stories of Clever Creatures, Tame and Wild. By 
one of the Authors of “Poems Written for a 
CLild.” Profusely Illustrated. 
“ Profusely and charmingly illustrated ; a delightful 
gift-book.”—Morning Post. 
“ Admirabiy illustrated.”"—Scotsman. 


Now ready, extra feap. 4to, 256 pages, cloth gilt, 5s. 


The BOY JOINERand MODEL MAKER. 
By Exuis A. Davipson. Containing Practical 
Directions for Making numerous Articles of Use 
and Ornament. Illustrated. 

“ Every father of a family who can give his boys 
books should make haste to buy this book, and put 
it into their hands forthwith.”"—Civil Service Review. 

“Will afford endless delight to many a boy,"— 
Standard. 


Now ready, coloured boards, 3s: cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ NEW CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME. Illustrated throughout, and full of 
interesting and amusing reading. 

“One of the very best books for little folks."— 

Graphic. 

Now ready, extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 


The LITTLE FOLKS’ PICTURE GAL- 
LERY. Containing about 150 beautiful Pictures, 
printed on full-toned paper, with accompanying 
Rhymes to each Picture, by the Author of * Home 
Chat.” 





t® CASSELL’S LITERARY YEAR-BOOK and CATALOGUE for 1875, contains complete 
Lists of Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN’S Numerous ILLUSTRATED and FINE-ART VOLUMES, 
STANDARD WORKS, ILLUSTRATED BIBLES, CHILDREN’S BOOKS, §e., suitable for Gifts and Prizes, published 
at prices ranging from 6d to £10. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Sent post free on application to the Publishers. 
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ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


‘“*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the v wearer. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 








Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


So by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, Pod UPPER THAMES STREET, 
don, § 





CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED 


Note.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON." P 
" VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

pry CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
, “A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE 7 MEDALS awarded to 
J. . FRY and SONS. 
] rE “y “AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 
(The “* WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by ell dealers in saucesthroughout the world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKL ES 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manvfacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Conili- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put upand labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
diate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S 

ARVEY’S SAUCE. —CAUT ION. — 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, _ 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
oe NISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX, ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 





HA -CU RLING | FL U ID, “248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 

manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price vs td; 
sent by post for 54 stamps ; and ali Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 


—By damping the head with this beautifuily- 





perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its | 


original colour, and remains so by an occasional using 


10s 6d, sevt for stamps—AITEX. ROSS, 248 High | 


Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
jour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one con use it, and 
without pain. Price 1Us 6d, sent carriag J 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pan uphiet seat for 
two stamps, 





\ APPIN and WEBB’S 
‘B A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—Oxford 
Street, 76, 77, and 78; West End, and Mansion 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


N APPIN and WEBB’S 





PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 12s, 
£19 5s. 





|, Bee and WEBB’S 

a WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
Sterling Silver and Electro-silver Plate, the 
very best choice i in London. 


M+ APPI and W EBB’S 
mae ARTICLES. 
Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—Side Dishes and 
Warmers — Spoon-warmers—Dish Covers— 
Soup Tureens. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
ELECTRO -SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 
sert Knives and Forks—Biscuit Boxes—Cake 
Baskets — Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 
Racks—Selvers—Claret Jugs—Liquor Frames. 


M ae PPIN and WEBB’S 

I Newly-Patented “CLUB " BOTTLE-HOLDER. 
The Bottle has only to be placed in the holder, 
and the act of holding the Bottle in use com- 
pletely secures it. 


M 482 and WEBB’S 
SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 


Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 
ChaAtelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 








Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&e., &e. 


Vi “APPIN and WEBB’ 
AR. TABLE KNIVES 


are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
quality. 





M AP Pe HR and WEBB’S 
bi, PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 
* Edinboro’ Guard,” caunot get out of order, 
and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the | 
Table-cloth. | 
\ APPIN and WEB B'S 
1 


Costly Ilustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 








stamps, smaller edition post free. 
Oxford Street (76,77, and 78), West End, and | 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London, | 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Koyal Cutlery 
Works, Sheftield. 
NSOPHISTICATED WINES and} 
SPIRITS. 
Eau de Vie, pureBrandy, O.D.V. 38s 
Unsophisticated Gin 278 Per dozen. 


Marsala, the finest imported ... 183} Railway carri- 









Xerez pale Sherry ooo ooo «(258 age paid. 
Douro Port, crusted ove +» 253} Price List free. 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870... on 3100 


HENRY BRETT and CO., Distillers and Importers, 
26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. 


JK INAHAN’S.LL. W HISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depit, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 





MESSRS. DUN WVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky inthe world. Their 
OL D IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preferenve to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, | 
Strand, Ww: C. 


CHERRY 








\ RANT'S MORELLA 
Wo BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 
Royal Palaces, 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- | 
men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 


sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic. | 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY | 
J BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, | 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 





E.—This is a | 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S | 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Mair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. | 


} 
| 
| 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 58 annually, 


ENNINGTON and Cog 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
taining an exbaustive Review of the British and Forei . 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with 3 
enumeration of Safe [nvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and OO, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


3 Royal Exchange 


PEERS UNE TERE Eee, 

AW LIFE ASSUR: ANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 ... 25,486,748 
Income for the past year ~ ite 284 
Amount paid on death to December last see 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on appli 

at the Office. — 


yHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. .— Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries {yous J. BROOMFIELD. 


AN kK of SOUTH AUSTR ALTA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT's 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General | Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPA ANY. 


Established 1807. . (FOR Lrves ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest .......sec0ee0 £450,283 
Accumulated Funds ,.,... +-£3,024.108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of : more ‘than £1,500,000, 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross iacome. 

_ GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
i ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 














) The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 


Hon. A. KINN AIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve ‘Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bouus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TUE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Corrnh'll, London. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances, Anuuities, and Endowments upon 
favourable conditions. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances against Less or Damage to Property of 
every description. 
Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas should 
be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, 
Actus ary and Res, See. 


CARPETS, 


Cornhill, London. 
a and INDIAN 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
F 


AMILY. 
35 and 36 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ISHER'S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


D INNEFOR D's FLUID - M: AGNESIA. 


183 STRAND 











The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 


|; aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
per Dozen, Prepaid Rail Carriage Free. } I nd I ee P 


for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
| Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the ¥ wi ork 1. 





RINGS, 


LD GOL D CHAINS, 
WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 
kinds PURCHASED at their utmost value; and every 


in Gold, Silver, or Platina, in 


RTIFICIAL TEETH, &c. 


M E. BROWNING, 


kiud of odds and ends 


| 
| small or large quantities. 


LD A 


5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, London. — 
Parcels seut by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 
ate a‘tention, and their value sent per return. 


Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton. 
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MARCUS WARD & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New Edition, Illustrated. 

YOUNG COUPLE. By the 
Author of “Mrs. Jerningham's Journal,” “The 
Runaway,” &c. Five full-page Illustrations by J. 
Lawson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68; by post, 6s 6d. 

« A yery lively and pleasant little tale."—Spectator, 
“One of the most readable and attractive tales of 
the season.” —Sunday Times. 
“We cordially recommend the book to all readers.” 
Graphic. 
rm one of the best of the novelettes of last Christmas.” 
—Saturday Reriew, October 10, 1874. 


With Six Illustrations in Gold and Colours, 4to, cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, price 5s; by post, 5s 6d, 
PUCK and BLOSSOM: a Fairy Tale. 
By RosA MULHOLLAND, Author of “The Little 

Flower-seekers,” “ E dergowan.” 


A CRUISE in the ACORN. By Alice 
JERROLD. Uniform with above. 

With Six Full-page I!lustrations, Coloured Frontis- 
piece, and Iiluminated Title-page. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s 6d; by post, 3s 11d. 

The SHIP of ICE: a Strange Story of 
the Polar Seas. By S. Wuirecnvrecn SADLER, 
RN., Author of “Marshall Vavasour,” “The 
African Cruiser,” &c. 

CHRONICLES of COSY NOOK: a Book 
of Stories for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. S. C. HALu. 


COUNTRY MAIDENS: a Story of the 
Present Day. By M. Bramston, Author of “The 
Panelled House,” “ The Carbridges,” &. 





A VERY 


London: MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos 
Street, Strand; and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 


ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK for CHRISTMAS and the 
NEW YEAR. 








This day is published, elegantly bound in ultra-marine 
cloth, well Lustrated, gilt edges, 7s. 

q VENING HOURS’ ANNUAL. 

Being the volume complete for the present year, 
and the first volume of the New Series, Edited by Lady 
Barker. Among other Works, complete in this 
volume, may be mentioned :— 

My Story. By Mrs. McQuoid, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 

CANADIAN Pictures. By Lady Macdonald. 

Tue Town Crier. By Florence Montgomery, Author 
of * Misunderstood.” 

Notes ON COOKING, 

ZOOLOGICAL Stories. By J. E. Taylor, F.G.S. 

Expository PAPERS. By Canon Barry, Rev. E. H. 

Bickersteth, Gordon Calthorp, R. B. Girdlestone, &c. 

St. Peter's Nursery. By Miss Thackeray. 

THE VENOMOUS SNAKES AND THEIR Bites, 

LIVING AMERICAN Ports, By George Barnett Smith. 

CHOLERA WARDS. By Miss Marsh. 

THE RED SHOE-BLACKS, By J. Macgregor. Esq. 

Home Mission Work. By J. Macgregor, Rev. J. Gil- 
more, W. Gilbert, Mr. Weylland, the Author of 

*“ Wandering Willie,” Miss Ellen Barlee, &c. 

With papers by Viscountess Enfield, M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. J. H. Crespi, G. M. Craik, C. W. Goodbart, Lord 
Ronald Gower, Frances Ridley Havergal, Mrs Hoskyns, 
Augustine B. Kelly, Rev. James Pycroft, Rey. Hugh 
Macmillan, LL.D., Mrs, O'Reilly, H. R. Scott, F R.S., 
8. E. Waller, &., &c. 

London: WILLIAM Hunt and Company, 23 Holles 
a Cavendish Square, W.; and 12 Ave Maria Lane, 
gC. 


By Lady Barker. 





\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for | 
1 JANUARY will contain ARCHBISHOP 


MANNING'S REPLY to the LETTER in the DE- 
CEMBER Number, which the Saturday Review speaks 
of “as lively and vigorous in style as it is forcible in 
reasoning and rich in knowledge ;" and the all Mall 
Gazette as being by “a writer of great power.” Alsoa 
FURTHER ARTICLE by the Author of “ Prussia and 
the Vatican." A SECOND EDITION of the DECEM- 
BER Number is NOW READY. 
Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


) eee eo MAGAZINE, 
J! No. 183, for JANUARY, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Socrat Pressure. By Thomas Hughes, Esq. 
. CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. Chap. 29. 
THe GreviLLE JOURNALS—Part If. Ry A. G. 
Stapleton. 
. THE SPRIGHTLY BALLAD OF MINIKEENA. 
THE CONVENT OF SAN Marco.—lV. Savonarola 
as a Politician. 
THe NEw “ HAMLET,” AND HIS Critics. 
. GAMES AT CARDS FOR ONE PLAYER. By W. Pole, 
F.R.S. 
8. Recent LATIN VERSE. 
9. LETTER TO THE Epiior. 
Westminster. 
1°. PrvsstA AND THE VATICAN.—IV. The Prassian 


oe 





ao 


ap 


by T. E. Kebbel. 
By the’ Archbishop of 


and German Legislation te which the Vatican | 


Decrees gave rise. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
RoME AND SPAtN. By the late Count de Montalembert. 
“ SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” By Professor Lightfoot. 
Second Paper. 
THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE SOIL. 
THE STRATEGY OF THE TRANSIT CAMPAIGN, 
Proctor. 








By W. R. Greg. 
By B. A. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCES. By Professor | 


Clifford. q 

CHURCH Prospects. By the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies. 

SAXON Srupies. By Julian Hawthorne. III. 

ON LANGUAGE AS THE TRUE BARRIER BETWEEN MAN 
AND BEAst. In reply to George H. Darwin. By Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. 

REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS TO * LITERATURE AND DOGMA.” 








By Matthew Arnold. IIT 
STRABAN and Co., Publishers. 





THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
: The Third Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s, cloth. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV. 
AND KING WILLIAM IV. 


By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Eszq., 
Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 


Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy Council. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Feap. Svo, price 6s. 


THE TWILIGHT LAND, 
And Other Poems. 

By BRYAN C. WALLER. 

London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


[Zmmediately. 





DOUBLE 


NUMBER 


OF THE 


INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL. 


On Saturday, the 26th of December, will be published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR'S 
MONTHLY MANUAL, giving not only the Highest, Lowest, and Latest Prices of Stocks, Shares, and other 
Securities during the Month, the mode in which the Dividend in each case is payable, the last four Dividends, 
&c., but also the Highest and Lowest Prices DURING the LAST THREE YEARS; a Financial Record of the 
Month, and a FINANCIAL HISTORY of the YEAR 1874. 

Advertisements for this Number must be sent, to insure insertion, on or before December 23, 1874. 


The Price of the December Number will be 1s 44; by Post, 1s 6d. Annual Subscription, 10s. 
OFFIC E—340 





Just published, price 21°, 
EAs THROUGH THE TRUTH; 
or, Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey’s Eirenicon. By Rev. T. Harper, S.J., Professor 
of Philosophy at the Seminary, Stonyhurst College, 
late Professor of Theology in the College of 8. Beuno, 
N. Wales. Second Series. Part I. Dr. Pusey’s First 
es eagee Papal Contradiction; or, the Levitical Prohi- 
bitions of Marriage in their Relation to the Dispensing 
Power of the Pope. 1, The Prologue; 2, Fundamental 
Principles ; 3, The Issue, containing a Detailed Exami- 
nation of Dr. Pusey'’s Evidence respecting Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife's Sister; 4, Doctrinal Postil; 5, 
The Epilogue. 
London: Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
RED-LETTER DIARIES for 1875, in several 
sizes, and in a great variety of plain and ornamental 
| Bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
| Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers, 
Tuos. De LA Rve and Co., London. 





Now reat y. Second Edition, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s 
pps sanes. By Josern BENNETT, 

Ex-Champion. Edited by “CAVENDISH.” With 
Of all Books-llers and 











upwards of 200 Illustrations. 
Stationers. 
TuHos. De LA Rog and Co., London. 


| = : v7 

| I E LA RUE and CO.’S PLAYING 

| CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season 

may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

“CAVENDISH” WHIST, BEZIQUE, and PIQUET 

MARKERS. Wholesale only, of the Manufacturers, 
THOs. De LA Rvk and Co., London. 


EZIQUE and POLISH BEZIQUE, 
in Boxes, containing Cards, Markers, and Rules 
of both Games, by “CAVENDISH.” Prices from 23 6d 
to 42s. Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Tuos. De LA Rug and Co., London. 








STRAND. 
Just published, price 7s 6. 

S BARING-GOULD.—The LOST and 
Ke HOSTILE GOSPELS: an Essay on the 
Toledoth Jeschu, and the Petrine and Pauline Gospels 
of the First Three Centuries of which Fragments 
Remain. By Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, MLA. 

WitiiAMs and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 


G OETHE’S HMERMANN UND 
VY pOROTHEA. The German Text, with Corre- 


sponding English Hexameters on opposite pages. By 
F. B. WATKINS, M.A., Professor of Greek and Latin, 
Queen's College, Liverpool. 

WILLIAMS and NorGAte, 14 Henrietta Strect, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

GRA NCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 

GERMAN MILITARY TECHNOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY in FRENCH and ENGLISH (dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort). By 
Sir Grorce Duckett, Bart. late Mayor, &c. 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 
Just published (and will be sent post free). 

CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 
WORKS in ALL DEPARTMENTS of LITERA- 
TURE, on Sale by GEORGE RIVERS (from Triibner 
and Co), Aldine Chambers, 13 Paternoster Row. 


London, E.C. 

Q)*% CERTAIN MORAL and 
JESTHETIC DEFICIENCIES in the EDUCA- 

TION of the PRESENT DAY. Lecture by Madam 

RoNNIGER, delivered at the College of Preceptors, 

April, 1874, with the Discussion upon the same. 

©. F. Hop@son and Sons, 1 Gough Square, Fleet Street. 




















ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 





ESTABLISHED 





TABLE Knives, Lvory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 

ELEcTRO ForkKs—Table, 24s to 38s ; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
» SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; ~ 16s to 30s. 
| PApreER-Mica& TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, £68, 95s. 
| FLecTro TEA AND COFFEE Sats, from £3 10s to £24. 
Disn COVERS—Tin, 258; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. 
ELecTro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

és LiIQuEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LAmps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
‘ZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 

JUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &e. 
Criocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 








Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. ED WARDS and SON 8, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGCE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


KITCHENERS. 


These 


The various sizes suited to different 





A.D. 1700. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
SEDSTRADS—Pravs and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornxices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6, 
KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 

Kircuen Urensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goons, Prusnes, MATs, &e. 
TOoLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
Garpen Toors—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
HoT-WATER FirrinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 





A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


‘DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 











U hh. Vecember 9, 1874, 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION of ‘RUINS of MANY LANDS.” 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, with 8 Full-page Engravings on Steel, crown 8vo, 


3s 64, cloth; gilt edges, 4s. 


OF MANY LANDS. 


RUINS 
A DESCRIPTIVE POEM. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “Famous Women and Heroes,” &c. 

CONTENTS. 
BABYLON—NINEVEH—PETRA—NUBIA—EGYPT—RUINED CITIES OF AMERICA— 
Rock TEMPLES OF INDIA—ATHENS—FIELD OF TROY—ROME—POMPEII—CARTHAGE 
—EPHEsUsS—TYRE—BAALBEC — PALMYRA — PERSEPOLIS — JERICHO —SAMARIA — 

JERUSALEM. 

“ The subject is replete with interest.”"—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“The book conveys in a delightful manner a rich store of information.”—Sun, 
Review of First Edition. 

“His themes are peculiar to himself. They are of a character demanding high 
intellectual attainments, true poetic feeling, and great learning and research. He 
first gave evidence of these combined powers and resources in his ‘ Ruins of Many 
Lands.’ "—New Monthly Magazine. 

“One of the most interesting and exquisite volumes of modern days."—£ra, 
Review of First Edition. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and CO., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


| 
Works by the Rev. THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., formerly Head M 
School, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Ostet 
G* <MONS ; including Two Sermons on the Interpretation of 
K Prophecy, and an Essay on the Right Interpretation and i 
the Scriptures. 3 vols. 8vo, 24s, 7 : ’ Waderstenting « 
eo LIFE, its COURSE, its HINDRANCES, and 
; ‘ its HELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. 8y0, 
s 6d. , 
HRISTIAN LIFE, its HOPES, its FEARS, and its CLOSE - 
Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. 8vo, 7s 6d. , 
ERMONS CHIEFLY on the INTERPRETATION of 
SCRIPTURE. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
grees preached in the Chapel of Rugby School ; with an 
Address before Confirmation. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
| fll et pid pey LECTURES on MODERN HISTORY 
delivered in lent Term, 1842; with the Inaugural Lecture delivered 
December, 1841. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of the Rev. THOMAS 
ARNOLD, D.D. collected and republished. vo, 7s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


SECURING AN EARLY READING OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 








A Catalogue of Books added to the Library from April, 1872, to the present 
time, containing a very large and varied selection of Books in every department 
of Literature, is now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Catalogue of Works by Popular Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well 
adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Christmas, 
Wedding. and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be 
forwarded, post free, on application. 
tz All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY 

may be obtained with the least possible delay, from = 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





LoxPos LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 








Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature, in 
various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





MESSRS. GABRIEL 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


72 CITY, 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier | 
- 





| SAVORY and MOORE'S 
JANCREATIC 
} and PANCREATINE, invaluable remedies in 
| Consumption, Loss of Flesh, Indigestion, &c. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR THE SICK. 
In One Volume small 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
HRIST the CONSOLER ; a Book of Comfort for the Sick. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 





Latest Edition, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
fPHESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 
classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &, 

* Dr. Roget's ‘ Thesaurus’ is full of suggestions, and exhibits, as no dictionary 
can, the extraordinary richness and flexibility of the English language. We re- 
commend its use toall writers who desire to have at command a copious vocabulary 
and the entire resources of the English tongue, whether for speaking, public or 
conversational, for translating, or for original written composition.”"—Zcleetic 
Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 
JITUAL REVISION, a Letter to the Prolocutor of the 
W Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury. By the Right Hon. Jogy 
G, HuBBARD, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Dr. TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 
The Eighth Thousand, in 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
A DDRESS delivered before the British Association assembled 





at Belfast; with Additions. By JoHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., President. Eighth 
Thousand, with a New Preface and the Manchester Address. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 





fig me iey- 
_ Manager, F. B. Cuatrerton. ALADDIN; or, the WONDERFUL LAMP, 
Christmas Grand Pantomime, in which the celebrated Vokes Family will make 
their reappearance on BOXING NIGHT (Dee. 26). 

MORNING PERFORMANCES every Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, from Monday Dee. 28 till Saturday Jan. 9, After which date, Morning 
Performances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. Children and schools 
half-price to all parts of the Theatre, upper gallery excepted. Box-office open 
from ten till five daily. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The CHRISTMAS PRO- 

\ GRAMME will COMMENCE on SATURDAY EVENING, December 19th, 
and will include a new Operatic Incongruity, by the Author of “ Zitella,” called 
“The MYSTIC SCROLL; or, the Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, from a 
highly Educational and Scientific point of view.” The Disc Views are from the 
pencil of Mr. Fred. Barnard. The Entertainment by Mr. Seymour Smith, Misses 
Feedez, Hubert, Bartlett, Westbrook, and Air. W. Fuller—CHEMICAL MARVELS. 
—COOKS and COOKERY, by Professor Gardner.—The ISLE of WIGHT and its 
LEGENDS.—" SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. Kiug.—The TRANSIT of VENUS. 








—CONJURING, by Mr. Proskauer.—The MAGIC TUB. Open 12 and 7, 
Admission, Is. 
DELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL 


fe 
¥£ 600, ( Ol COMPANY Six per Cent. Sterling Debentures, due 


January Ist, 7/1875, issued through Messrs. GILEAD A.SMITH and CO. The 
IMPERIAL PANK (Limited) will pay the balance outstanding cf this Debenture 
Loan, with the accrued interest, on the Ist January next. Three clear days 
required for examination. 


A GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
P HEALTH INSURED.— Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 


other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 


EMULSION 


Medical 

































and Outfitter. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and | 
London 42 Cornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 


preparations have been made for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS on their return from 
School. The Stock comprises Tasteful Designs in 
Suits for Younger Boys: and * Regulation” Suits as 
worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and other great Schools. 
Overcoats, in warm materials, from One Guinea. 


JHE SHIRT, HOSIERY, and ITAT 
: DEPARTMENT.—Great care has been taken in 
the selection of WINTER STOCK, and with special 
reference to the Colours being suitable for each Dress. 
Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties. or other articles, they 


Dress selected. 
of superior quality, while the Prices are most moderate 
for Cash Payments. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 

L FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 

plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 

Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 

‘* CANDLE GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering 

of Candles. 

Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.— Complete | 


| as the True Remedy. 


will be found to harmonise with the particular Tint of | 
The Shirts and Under-clothing are | 


men who have made these subjects their special study 
testify that life is prolonged in a remarkable manner, 
appetite, strength, and weight increased, digestion 
greatly promoted, nourishment imparted, and the 
general condition of the body improved by the use of 
these remedies. Bottles from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 

And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORE'S BEST FOOD for INFANTS. A plea 
sant, perfectly nutritious, and easily digested Food. 
NDIGESTION— 

The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 2s; and as Powder, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


fEWO SEMI-DETACHED, 10-Roomed 

Villas to be LET on the Friern Park Estate, 
close to Torrington Park, Finchley; situate 
private thorougfare, approached by a carriage drive. 
The residences were especially erected with every 
domestic convenience. Bath room and excellent drain 
age, gravel soil, in a charming and healthy locality, 
commanding extensive and beautiful views. Further 


| particulars and cards to view of Mr. Stone, 9 Junction 


Road, Upper Holloway. Could be let for any period 
from one to seven years, 


in a} 


Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. Illustrations free 
HAMILTON aud CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 


FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES. 
The Best, the Cleanest, the Safest, and in the end the 
Cheapest. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 
Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
“ CANDLE GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering 
of Candles. Sold everywhere. ' 
Name and Address of the nearest Vendor on appli- 


cation. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS are admirably 
| adapted for curing diseases incidental to females. 
At various periods of life women are subject to com- 
plaints which require a peculiar medicine, and it is 
| now a demonstrable fact that there is none so suitable 
as Holloway’s Pills. For all the debilitating disorders 
incidental to the sex, and in every contingency perilous 
to the life and health of women—youthful or aged, 
married or single—this great regulator and renovator 
| of the secretive organs and the nervous system Is an 
jimmediate cure. Their purifying qualities render 
|them invaluable to females at all ages. ‘They are 
| searching and cleansing, yet invigorating; a few doses 
| will speedily remove every species of irregularity in 
|the system, and thereby establish health on a sound 
| and firm basis, 


















December 19, 1874.] THE SPECTATOR. 
HANDY-VOLUME EDITION OF 


T HE HOLY BIBLE. 


WITH MARGINAL READINGS, REFERENCES, AND INTRODUCTIONS. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME BIBLE. | THE HANDY-VOLUME BIBLE. 

«Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. have made what ought to be the most popu- “ It is desirable that a handy-book should be legible—most desirable that a Bible 
Jar contribution to our list of Christmas presents. They have published what is | should appear in clear and distinct print; and very small books in very distinct 
rightly called the ‘Handy-Volume Edition of the Holy Bible,’ consisting of the | print dre not amongst the things we expect to see. But we see them here in this 
Scriptures in eleven small volumes, enclosed in a very beautiful case. It looks | edition of the Bible. It is an edition of eleven volumes, each so neat and handy 
almost too good for use, and yet we do not know any form of the Scriptures that | that the smallest of small students may hold it without consciousness of bulk or 
js likely to be more used. The reader is able to select the book he purposes to | weight, and yet so clearly and plainly printed that it may be easily read by all but 
study, and by the™aid of the marginal readings and references, which are freely | very weak or tired eyes, And yet each page has its side column of marginal refer- 
given, and the well-written introduction, he can achieve his object. Printed, as | ences. As a present for young people, this Bible, in its strong and pretty case, will 
lumes are, in so clear a type and on such good paper, bound also in ele- | bea great favourite, we imagine."—Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 4, 1874. 


1611 











these vo 
indi clos i i box, our wonder is that the 
gant cloth bindings, and enclosed in this handsome , our Ww The HANDY-VOLUN ' 
e obtained for a guines.”"—Christian World, Dec. 3, 1874. » HAD - 4sUME BIBLE, 
whole can be obtained for a g' she . , “Messrs Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. have a Christmas present, which is the most 


THE HANDY-VOLUME BIBLE. precious of all, the Holy Bible, in the Handy-volume form, with its marginal read- 

“ Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, 2nd Co, have done the English public a service by | ings, references, and introductions. We commend these charmingly-produced 
the publication of this beautiful and convenient form of the Holy Scriptures. It is | eleven little volumes to all readers; they may be carried to the fire-side, and read 
astonishing that we have had so Jong to wait for it. Considering the difficulty of | by the invalid in bed, they will not tire the hands, or hurt the eyes, they are equally 
getting the Bible in a form light to the hand, and yet in type sufficiently large not | suited for the young and the old, and being in a case, any favourite portion, let us 
to injure the eyes, it seems surprising that something of this kind was not long ago | say the Gospels or the Acts, can be carried about and studied by themselves. The 
attempted as the only practicable solution of the problem. Here we have in a box | present issue is a very happy thought, and deserves every success."—The Publishers’ 
a set of little volumes in limp cloth covers,and with red edges, —— neat, | Circular, December 8, 1874. 
clear in type, and beautiful. They are eleven in number, eig!it containing the Old - - 
Smee and three the New. To each book there is an introduction, discussing “We have oft a HANDY-V OLU M E BIBLE. . 7 
shortly, but sensibly and moderately, its authorship, chronology, &c.; notes have | 0. ch them, _ oe red why some enterprising publisher has not broken 
been selected from the various accepted Bibles with great care and consideration; | ! trough the modern trad tion, and given us what we all occasionally want, a Bible 


ible.” I formi: 74. | wocket volumes with good-sized print. In the case of other book is this s 

vhole we have here a complete Bible."—The Nonconformist, Dec 9, 1874, | # Pocket vo s I . case of no other book is this so 

and on the whole we ha ple re *“ | requisite. Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew have now supplied this want. We have 
THE HANDY-VOLUME BIBLE. 


| before us, in a compact cloth case, very prettily printed in good legible type, and 

“Under the above title, we have great pleasure in introducing to the notice of | suitably bound in gilt cloth with red edges, ‘The Holy Bible Handy-Volume 
our readers a praiseworthy effort on the part o? Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew to | Edition, in 11 vols,’ What could be. better for a christening, or confirmation, or 
supply a real a? — ber it strikes poo — no one _ es | birthday present ?"—TZhe Church Herald, December 2, 1874. 
to supply before. A Bible printed in a type which does not strain the eyes, and | iginns cathe s é 
weak cnn be read cff at once, is not easily carried about, and few people really re- | : THE HANDY-VOLUME BIBLE. 
quire all the Bible at once. A section of it is quite sufficient for ordinary purposes. “From the form in which the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Covenants 
Were it thus divided into parts, nothing could be easier than to give each part the | are generally presented to us, we are apt to lose sight of the fact thet they are 
reader requires in a shape that would enable one easily to put right in his pocket, } essentially a library of books. The comprehension of all these books in a single 
and printed in a type which would not do damage to the weakest eyes, and which | volume is practicable only by a sacrifice, to some extent, either in respect of port- 
the oldest Christian could easily read. This is precisely what the publishers of this | @bleness or legibility. The notes and marginal references which are found by 
new edition have done, and in doing so have conferred a great boon on the reli-| Bible readers of so much service add also materially to this difficulty, to remedy 
gious public. This handy edition of the Holy Bible consists of eleven beautiful | which publishers have brought into use type of microscopic minuteness, and paper 
little yolumes—of which the New Testament occupies three—and the type is re- | Which is quite » triumph of tenuity. But all such contrivances have corresponding 
markably distinctand clear. The references, which exceed fifty thousand in num- | drawbacks. Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co., of Bouverie Street, have solved 











ber, have been chiefly carefully seiected from those at present existing, the re- | 


maining portion being original. As in every instance they are placed exactly 


opposite the passage to which they refer, it is manifest their utility has been greatly | 


increased. They prevent a handsome appearance, and form such a Christmas-box 
or New Year's gift as is rarely seen, and are specially adapted for rewards in our 
leading schools."—7he Rock, November 27, 1874. 

THE HANDY-VOLUME BIBLE. 

“The ‘Handy-Volume Edition of the Bible, issued by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, 
and Co., deserves warm praise. These eleven pretty little volumes, bound in 
cloth, and contained in a neat case, are a pleasant innovation on the old method ; 
and we trust that this attempt to publish the Bible in a common-sense form may 
lead to other editions of a similar kind.”“—7he Athenwum, Novy. 28, 1874. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 1 


STANFORD’S ATLASES, 


Selected from the Maps designed and arranged under the Superintendence of the 
SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

The Maps iv these Atlases are brought up to the present date by the insertion of 
the details of Explorations made from time to time in various parts of the World, 
by the alterations and rectifications in boundaries of the various States, and by the 
additions of Railways and other improvements up to the time of going to press. 








Cloth, lettered, 12s 6d. 

HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 

30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the principal Places. 
Cloth, 7s. 

JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index. 

Cloth lettered, 12s 6d. 

HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Con- 
taining 23 Coloured Maps, with Index. 

Cloth, 7s. 

JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Containing 11 Coloured Maps, with Index. 
Strongly half-bound, 21s. 

CYCLOPZDIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS.  Con- 

taining 39 Coloured Maps, with Alphabetical Index. 
Half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 

UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN | 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 53 Coloured Maps (Ancient and Modern). With | 
valuable Consulting Indexes, | 

With an INDEX on the Front Edge, enabling the Student to turn to any Map witb- | 
ut reference to the Table of Contents, half-bound morocco, £3 3s. 
| 


FAMILY ATLAS. A Selection of 80 Coloured Maps, 


embracing the most recent Discoveries in al! Parts of the World. Plans of | 
London and Paris, on a large scale; the Geological Map of England and | 
Wales, by the late Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart.; and the Star Maps, by 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., are also included. | 
| 

150 Coloured Maps, balf-bound, with Index, £5 5s. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing Geological and Physical Maps of England and | - 


Wales, Six Maps of the Stars, and all the Modern Maps in the Series, India 
and North America being very fully represented. 
Strongly half-bound russia, in 1 vol., with the Maps coloured, £9 10s ; or half-bound | 
morocco, in 2 vols., £10, | 

COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GEO- 

GRAPHY. Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, with Plans 

of celebrated Cities, and Alphabetical Imdexes, The Maps are constructed 

by eminent Geographers, and embody the most recent Discoveries and Cor- 
rections; and the whole are engraved on Steel, in the best manner. | 


STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUE of SELECTED 
ATLASES, MAPS, DIAGRAMS, &ec., may be had gratis on application, or per 
post for penny stamp. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross, 8.W. | 


the problem in another way, by dividing the inspired records into eleven convenient 
| little books. The size and clearness of the type, and the quality of the paper, secure a 
text which can be read without any undue strain upon the eyes on the part of the aged 
| or invalids, while the weight of each individual volume is so inconsiderable as to 
be unlikely in any case to be a source of fatigue. A further important benefit is 
secured in respect of the notes and marginal references, of which there are about 
fifty thousand in the present edition. Instead of being crowded into a densely- 
packed column, sufficient space is set apart for this important department of the 
work to allow of the marginal notes and references being in every instance placed 
exactly opposite the passage to which they relate. The various books of the Bible 
are preceded by intelligently-written introductions, detailing their history, and 
describing generally their contents, and the relation which they bear to other por- 
tions of the collection.”"—Znglish Independent, December 3, 1874. 
) BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE. 
GREED’S LABOUR LOST. By the Author 
of * Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [Vert week, 


FAIR in the FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 


By CHARLES FARMLET, 2 vols., 21s. 


Mr. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank Lee 


Benevict, Author of * Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey-Bouverie. 


3 vols, 31s 6d. 

“A pleasant, lively story, with a fairly sensational plot, well and vividly worked 
out. Abundance of stirring incident, dexterously introduced episodes, and plenty of 
| pathos and fun, combine to justify it in taking a place among the foremost novels 
of the day.”"—Morning Post, 


RUPERT REDMOND: a Tale of England, 


Ireland, and America. By WALTER Sims SOUTHWELL. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 








HILDA and I. ByMrs. Hartley. 2 vols., 21s. 


"TWIXT WIFE and FATHERLAND. 2 


vols., 21s, 


UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 


SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. 1 vol., 
price 7s 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


oa. By the Rev. J. W. Avcusrus Tayvor, M.A, 


“ There is a fine spirit of contemplation in these poems, and the imagination of 
the author, which is singularly chastened from world'y passions, and unsolicited 
by the love of display, appears to offer a graceful and helpful support to the 
philosophy which leans upon it with a contidence proper to antique times,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

HENRY S. KiNG and Co., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


JARIS SQUARES.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by post 44d) for Views of several—also for View of Church at La 
Villette, Paris—On Heating and Ventilating—Asphalte Roads—The Hope of Archi- 
tecture—A Plague of Rats—The Law Courts and Temple Bar, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE’S 


Now publishing. 


COLLECTED WORKS. 

NEW and COMPLETE EDITION. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 

Vol. 1. TALES of the GROTESQUE, &, With Memoir 


and Portrait. 


[Vow ready. 


a» 3 TOTES the ARABESQUE, &c. (including A. 


[Now ready. 


» 3. POEMS and rit S (including EUREKA and 


» 4 AUTOBIOGRAPHY, CRITICISMS, &c.; 
DEX. 


MARGINALIA 


(January. 
with 
[February. 


Bringing together, for the first time, the whole of 


» 2. 


” 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


Poe's known Writings. 


In 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s each, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF. 
LORD BROUGHAM and VAUX, in 11 


vols. crown 8yo. 
Vol. 1. PHILOSOPHERS, TIME of GEORGE III. 


MEN of LETTERS. 


$ and 4. BRITISH STATESMEN, 
5. FOREIGN STATESMEN. 


6. 
. RHETORICAL DISSERTATIONS. 


7 


8. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


POLITICAL DISSERTATIONS, 
» 9and10,SPEECHES, SOCIALand POLITICAL. 
» 11. BRITISH CONSTITUTION, and INDEX. 


Price £2 4s; or in Roxburghe binding, gilt tops, £3 33. 
Separate Volumes, price 4s each, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


the 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, as follows :— 


Vol. 


In 16 vols. crown 8yo. 


1, CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATER. 


2. RECOLLECTIONS of the LAKE POETS, 
3. LAST DAYS of IMMANUEL KANT. 


Sananunr 


10. 


» iL 


” 


” 


” 


” 


Cloth, £3 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


. The ENGLISH MAIL-COACH., 
. Dr. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 
. RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 


PROTESTANTISM, and other ESSAYS. 
LEADERS in LITERATURE. 


STYLE and RHETORIC. 


. The CAESARS, and other WRITINGS. 


COLERIDGE and OPIUM-EATING, 
SPECULATIONS, LITERARY and PHILO- 


SOPHIC, 


LETTERS, CONVERSATION, &c. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES—1790-1803. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


16. — DE PROFUNDIS, and General 


ndex 


12s; half-Roxburghe binding, £4; half-calf 


extra, £5. Separate Volumes, price 4s 6d cach. 


Vol. 1 to 48. 
49 
61 


” 


” 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


” 


The WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
60. The POETICAL WORKS. 
90, MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. 


» 91 ,, 100. LIFE by LOCKHART. 
ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, 
Feap. 8vo, Roxburghe, £23. 


MR. FARRAR’S SCHOOL TALES. 


1, ERIC; 
Roslyn School. 


cloth gilt, price 5s. 


2. JULIAN HOME: 
Sixth Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
3. ST. WINIFRED’'S ;s 
Eighth Edition. 


e 
—) 


a Tale of 


or, LITTLE by LITTLE: 


Fourteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 


a Tale of 


College Life. 


or, the World of School. 


Feap. 8vo, price 6s 6d. 


By Rev. F. W. FARRAR, F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rev. Dr. RALEIGHS WORKS. 


— 


to 


. QUIET RESTING-PLACES, 
Sermons. 


. The STORY of JONAH. 


Edition. 


Eighth Edition. Crown 


Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


and 


New and Cheaper 


[Nearly ready. 


By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Canonbury. 


Dr. DONALDSON ON EDUCATION. 


Now ready, in crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LEC 


STURES on the HISTORY of EDUCATION | 


in PRUSSIA and ENGLAND, and on KINDRED | 


TOPICS. 


the High School of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh : 


AD AM and CHARLES 


By James DONALDSON, LL.D., Rector of | 


BLACK. 


other 
8vo, price 7s 6d. 





AN ELEGANT PRESENT TO A LADY. 





THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO 
KNOW. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, richly bound in cloth, extra gilt 


and gilt edges, price 7s 6d; or in Turkey morocco, 


antique, 21s. 


THINGS A LADY WOULD 
LIKE TO KNOW. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


Court Journal.—“It would be difficult to select a 
more desirable volume for birth-day or marriage pre- 
sentation.” 


Graphic —“ It must be pronounced a very serviceable 
and handsome volume.” 


City Press.—“ The book is, indeed, a mine of infor- 
mation on household matters, and those who make 
use of it will seldom find themselves at a loss.” 


Morning Post.—“ With Mr. Southgate’s manual, not 
in her hand, but on her reading-desk, the woman of 
the future will be armed at all points, and with temper 
serene may rule her household to perfection.” 


Judy.—* This is a collection of things a lady ought 
to know, and is one of the best among the many 
admirable works issued from the same house.” 


Standard.—“ A lady will find these pages of real 
profit to her in the management of her household.” 


Examiner. © This is a Cookery Book written in the 
new ‘tyle, in accordance with which the author in- 
forms young housekeepers not only what to cook and 
how to cook it, but also when to eat it.” 


Nonconformist.—* We have no doubt that in many a 
household it is calculated to prove a boon.” 


Saturday Review.—“ The Daily Bills of Fare are 
wonderfully free from sameness; and when familiar 
dishes come round again in the course of weeks and 
months, we are bound to say there is generally some- 
thing new and worth knowing in the recipes for cook- 
ing them.” 


London Mirror.—“ We cannot imagine a more appro- 
priate or acceptable bridal gift than this well-written 
and handsome volume.” 


Glasgow News.—“ The great merit of the book, apart 
from its get-up and its artistic accessories, is the fact 
that it really supplies a widely-felt waut, and is destined 
to be even more useful than ornamental.” 


Scotsman.—“ The whole book is got up in a very 
handsome fashion, and there can be no doubt it will 
be valuable to very many people. No pains have been 
spared in its preparation, and it really may be taken 
as containing many ‘things a lady would like to 
know.’ ” 


Edinburgh Courant.—“ We can most cordially recom- 
mend the volume to young wives who mean to be use- 
ful to their husbands and families, and to all who are 
auxious to be so, but don't know well how to get atit.” 


Daily Review.—* It is out of sight the best volume of 
the kind to put into the hands of a beginner that we 
have ever happened to come across.” 


Ladies’ Own Journal.—“ From the universal informa- 
tion it imparts, we have no doubt Mr. Southgate’s 
volume will meet with a large sale, and be in great 
demand for the coming Christmas presents.” 


Scarborough Mercury.—* In fact a more useful present 
could not be made to a newly married couple, or by a 
husband to his wife, than this book.” 


Windsor Gazette —* We can only ad.! that no house- 
wife will regret having purchased this book, for she 
will find in it directions how to treat the burnt floger 
of a child, or the best mode of preparing a delicious 
dinner ” 


Aberdeen Free Press.—“ The work, in short, may be 
described as elegant. It is full of elegant ideas of life, 
and is presumably intended chiefly fur the more well- 
to-do classes of society.” 


Dundee Couricr.—“ We recommend this volume to 
the ladies. They will find in it a vast amount of in- 
struction, hundreds of things that they ‘ would like to 
| know. 





WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND EDINBURGH. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srager, 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


A Book about the 1 Table. By J, 


“Mr, Jeaffreson chats pleasantly about meats and 
manners. We cordially recommend to every class of 
readers his very amusing and instructive volumes," 
Standard, 


Wild Life in Florida; with a 


Visit to Cuba. By Captain F. t TOWNSHEND, 
2nd Life Guards. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 


those in SORROW, Dedicated by permission to 
the QUEEN. SrcoND EbITION, 1 vol., 5s, bound, 


The Unkind Word. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” CHEAP Oy no 5s, 
bound and Illustrated. Forming the New V olume 
of Hurst and Blackett’s “ STANDARD LIBRARY,” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Blossoming of an Aloe. By 


Mrs. CASHEL HOgY. 3 vols. 


Author of * Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*My Story’ has great fascination. 
is full of merit." —VPos 
“An exquisite novel. From the opening lines to 
the last the interest never flags.”"—Court Journal. 


Lizzie. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 
“An enthralling story."—Post, 


Darkness and Dawn: a Russian 


Tale. By ANNIE GRANT. Dedicated, by permissiun, 
to the DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 2 vols., 21s, 


Hope Meredith. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVe's.” 3 vols. 
“A powerful and interesting story.”—Post. 


Our Detachment. By Katharine 


Kine, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.’ 
3 vols. [Just ready. 


Macquoid, 


The whole book 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
ON ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


3rd Edition, with 2 Maps and 30 Illustrations, post 8yo, 
7s 6d. 


The FATE of FRANKLIN; the VOYAGE 
of the ‘FOX’ in the ARCTIC SEAS in SEARCH 
of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN and his COMPANIONS. 
By Rear-Admiral Sir F. LeopoLD McCLinrock, B.N. 


2. 

PERILS of the POLAR SEAS: TRUE 
STORIES of AROTIC ADVENTURE and DIS- 
COVERY. A Book for the Young, By Mrs 
CuisHoLM, Author of “Rana, or the Story of a 
Little Frog,” “ Little Plays for Little People,” &c. 
With 2 Maps and 18 I[lustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 

“Those who desire to read tales of adventures in 
the Po'ar Seas, while at the same time they obtaina 
connected account of geographical discovery in the 
Arctic regions, should procure Mrs. Chisholm’s charm- 
ing volume. The authoress has consulted all the best 
authorities, and culled from them facts which she has 
weaved into one harmonious narrative of sustained 
interest, while the leading events are admirably illus- 
trated.”"—Joln Bull. 

“Mrs. Chisholm brings down the history to the dis- 
covery of the remains of Crozier and the other ill-fated 
compani:ns of Franklin. As long as boys care for 
books of adventure, and prefer those which are true, @ 
work of this kind will be valuable; while as a com- 
paratively brief and succinct account of events which 
caused a most profound sensation in England in their 
day, it has an interest for all who admire heroism."— 
Guardian. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
With Vignette hy Birket Foster, engraved by C. H. 
eens. 

In the press, a New Edition, being the Fifth, of 
THE SPANISH GYPSY. 
By the Same Author. 

WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





A USEFUL and PRETTY PRESENT. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


HE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. By Mrs. 
Cup, Mrs. L. VALENTINE, and others. A new 
edition, considerably enlarged and improved. Illus- 


trated with many Engravings. 
“It is nicely printed, well illustrated, chastely bound, 
and is in fact a lesson on taste."—Jilustrated Times, 
London; WiiiiAM TeaG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, 
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“GRIFFITH AND FARRAN'S 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, CLOTH ELEGANT. 
The GENTLEMAN CADET: his 


Career and Adventures in the Royal Military 
Academy. Woolwich. A Story of the Past. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Drayson, R.A. Price 5a. 


The THREE LIEUTENANTS; or, 
Naval Life in the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. 
G. Kingston. Price 6s. 


By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 


HURRICANE HURRY; or, The 


Adventures of a Naval Officer Afloat and on Shore 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 
Now ready, with Portrait, 2 Maps, and 44 Illustrations, 2 vols 8vo, 23s. 
THE LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID 
LIVINGSTONE IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 


From 1865 to within a Few Days of His Death. 


CONTINUED BY A NARRATIVE OF HIS LAST MOMENTS AND SUFFERINGS OBTAINED FROM HIS 
FAITHFUL SERVANTS, CHUMA AND SUSI 


By HORACE WALLER, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





during the American War of Independ 


The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. New 


Edition. 
FAIRY GIFTS; or, a Wallet of 
Wonders. By KATHLEEN KNOX, Author of 


“Father Time's Story-Book.” Price 2s 6d plain ; 


$s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 


ICE MAIDEN (the) ; and other Stories. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated by 
Mrs. Busupy, and dedicated by permission to the 
Princess of Wales. Thirty-nine Illustrations by 
Zwecker. New Edition. Small 4to, price 6s, gilt 
edges. 


SEA-SIDE HOME (the), and the 
Smugglers’ Cave. By EmMILiA MARRYAT NORRIS. 
Price 23 6d plain ; 3s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 


AMONG the BRIGANDS, and other 


Tales of Adventure. By C. E. Bowen. Price 1s 6d, 


CLEMENT’S TRIAL and VICTORY; 
or, Sowing and Reaping. By the Author of 
“ Adventures of Kwei.” &c. Price 3s 64. 


FEMALE CHRISTIAN NAMES, and 
their Teachings. By Mary E. Beomrie.p. Price 
1s 6d. 


A JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the 


EARTH. From the French of JULES VERNRE. 
New Edition. With Fifty-two page Illustrations 
by Riou. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


“ The startling story is told with a captivating air of 
reality, and the illustrations by kiou enter thoroughly 
into the spirit of the text."—Daily Telegraph. 


One vol. post Svo, price 7s 6.1. 


JOAN of ARC, and the Times of Charles 
the Seventh. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “Good St. 
Louis and his Times,” &c. 

“Mrs. Bray has thoroughly studied her subject, and 
tells the tale of the heroic Maid of Orleans with great 
ability and spirit."—Graphic. 

“A fine, pure, and beautiful piece of historic bio- 
graphy.”—Art Journal, 

“No other book that we know gives this interesting 
periol of French history in so readable a form.”— 
Guardian. 

“ Readers will rise from its perusal not only with 
increased information, but with sympathies awakened 
and elevated.” —TZimes. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, 
West Corner of St. Paul's Church Yard. 





Just published, price 1s. 
HE UNITY of the SCIENCES: a 
_ Lecture delivered at the Opening of the Winter 
Session of the University of Glasgow. By JOHN 
Carr, D.D., Principal of the University. 

“This lecture is full of passages of the noblest 
eloquence. It is as an intellectual effort, rather than 
a piece of rhetoric, that it will be most eagerly criti- 
cised.”"—Glasgew Herald. 

Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the 
University. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 





Just published, price 1s. 


HE UNIVERSAL RELIGION: a 

Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey on the 

Day of Intercession for Missions, November 30, 1874. 

By Joun Cairn, D.D., Principal of the University of 

Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for 

Scotland. 

Glasgow: JAMES MACLENOSE, Publisher to the 

University. HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 








Now ready, with a Supplement of 148 pp. and Eight 
additional Plates, 17s. 

| | ARVESTING ANTS and TRAP- 

DOOR SPIDERS: Notes and Observations on 
their Habits and Dwellings. By J. TRAHERNE MOG- 
GRivge, F.L.S, F.Z.S. The Supplement separately, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 

“One of the most original and entertaining books 
on natural history we have met with for some time.” 
—A. R. WALLACE in Nature. 

L. REEVE and Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
HILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. 
48th Edition, half-bound leather, reduced to 
Two Shillings. 

The Proprietors of this popular little work (the 48th 
Edition of which, corrected to the present time, is just 
published) wish to intimate, that as there is another 
Edition, lately published, which does not read with, and 
cannot be used in the same classes as the above, care 
should be taken to order the ONLY AUTHORISED 
EDITION, published by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
CO, and obtainable through any Bookseller. 








Now ready, post 8vo, 9s. 


T H E SONWN E T; 


Its Origin, Structure, and Place in Poetry. 


WITH ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SONNETS OF DANTE, PETRARCH, &e. 
WITH REMARKS ON THE ART OF TRANSLATING. 


By CHARLES TOMLINSON, F.R.S. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





On January 6, with 40 Illustrations, 8yo. 
THE 
COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From Personal Visits and Observations. 


INCLUDING DETAILED ACCOUNTS of the ECONOMISTS, ZOARITES, SHAKERS, the AMANA, 
ONEIDA, BETHELL, AURORA, ICARIAN, and other EXISTING SOCIETIES; with PARTICULARS of 
their RELIGIOUS CKEEDS, SOCIAL PRACTICES, NUMBERS, INDUSTRIES, and PRESENT CONDITION. 


By CHARLER NORDHOFF, 


Acthor of “ Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 


SKETCHES & STUDIES: HISTORICAL & DESCRIPTIVE. 


By RICHARD J. KING, B.A, 
Exeter College, Oxford ; and Author of “ Handbooks to the Cathedrals of England and Wales.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE LOIRE AND THE MOSEL. 
Now ready, 20 Plates, royal 4to, 42s. 


ETCHINGS from the LOIRE and the SOUTH of FRANCE. 


By Ernest GeOrGE,-Architect. With Descriptive Letterpress. 


Uniform with the above, 42s. 


ETCHINGS on the MOSEL: a Series of Twenty Plates, 


with Descriptive Letterpress. 


“T call Mr. George's work precious, chiefly because it indicates an intense perception of points of character 
in architecture, and a sincere enjoyment of them for their own sake. He might etch a little summer tour for 
us every year, and give permanent and exquisite record of a score of scenes, rich in historical interest, with no 
more pains than he has spent on one or two of these plates in drawing the dark sides of a wall."—John Ruskin. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW EDITIONS OF KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS OF PAINTING. 


Now ready, with 140 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 30s, 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


Fased on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally Edited by the late Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised aud Remodelled from the most recent Researches. By Lady EASTLAKS. 


Uniform with the above. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The GERMAN, 


FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Third Edition. Revised and in 
part rewritten. By J. A. Crows, Author of “The History of Italian Painting.” With 60 Illustrations. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR ALL THE SAFEST AND MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP'S STOCK any SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


It is the most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
DECEMBER EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks, Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares, Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. Market 
Prices, Dividends, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, EXECUTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


GOULD, SHARP, and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, 





(Established 1852.) 


BanKeERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL? 

“LEAH: a Woman of Fashion,” comm y 
DAH : an 0 ; , enced in 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. By Thomas November, is continued in the TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 


LEwIn, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of “ Fasti Sacri.” “Siege of Jerusalem.” “Cesar’s Invasion, Treatise on ZINE for January, 1875. Ready -, Tuesday next, pro 
One Shilling. 





SPECTATOR. 











Trusts,” &c. Second Edition, much Enlarged and entirely Recast. With 
numerous Illustrations finely engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &c. 2 vols. 
demy 4to, £2 2s. [Now ready. 
These volumes contain more than 1,000 pages, with about 350 illustrations in the 
highest style of wood engraving. The work is the result of forty years study, and 


will be found of value to scholars, while its price is calculated to secure the widest RICH ARD BENTLE Y & SON'S 
4 ~ 4 


circulation. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. Facsimile Reproduc- NEW WOR KS. 
tions by the Woodbury Permanent Process of this celebrated Series of Etchings | 
(seventy-one in number), By J. W. M. Turner, R.A. In 3 vols. imperial 4to, 


4.48: sold separately. Now ready. 
£4 4s; sold separately ew By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 
Vol. I. ARCHITECTURAL and HIsTORICAL SUBJECTS, 


» If, Mountain and MARINE SUBJECTS. LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 
1 Ce SEAS PORES. | HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. Dory, F.S.A., Author of “Table-Traits, and 
TURNER’S PICTURESQUE VIEWS in ENGLAND and Something on Them,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 


WALES ; containing 96 Celebrated Views, drawn by that eminent Master, and | 
reproduced from the Evgravings in Permanent Photography. With Descrip- | Edited by Mr. Justice Browning. 


tive and Historical Illustrations. 3 vols. imperial 4to, handsomely bound, £6 6s. 
The WIT and WISDOM of LORD CHESTER- 


| 
| FIELD. Edited, with a brief Memoir and Notes, by ERNST BROWNING, Chiof 
| 

















Also, as separate Volumes, 
ENGLISH LANDSCAPES, £2 12s 6d, 
CASTLES and ABBEYS, £2 2s. 
COAST SCENERY, £1 11s 6d. 


: Mr. Crowest’s New Book. 
TURNER’S CELEBRATEDLANDSCAPES. This Volume | . ° 
Feng Ie ge mepotaet ons ot ea mers ot) Lhe GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short 
oka bray ‘ F I si i a alcat Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
MEMOIRS of Sir EDWIN LANDSEER. A Sketch of the} err Pere Seo Wash, Crowe Sia peice Ga wendelssohn, Schumann, &e, 
Artist's Life, Illustrated with Reproductions of 24 of his most popular Works. gown rE “ 
Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 25s. 


Justice of the Leeward Islands. Small demy 8yo, 7s 6d. 


A Christmas Gift-Book. 
The LANDSEER GALLERY : a Series of Autotype Repro- 
ductions of Engravings of the celebrated Early Paintings of Sir Ea ein eos al WESTERN WANDERINGS : * Record of 


Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, £2 2s. | Travelin the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BODDAM-WHETHAM. With 
The RAFFAELLE GALLERY: a Series of Permanent | Twelve full-page Lllustrations, engraved by Whymper. Demy 8vo, price 15s, 
Reproductions in Autotype of Engravings of the most celebrated Works of _ ILLUSTRATIONS :—The Whirlpool Rapids—The Cave of the Wind—The Witch 
Raffaelle Sanzio @' Urbino. With Descriptions, &c. Imperial 4to, cloth Rocks—The Devil's Slide—The Mother of the Forest—The Father of the Forest— 
gilt, £2 2s. The Y osemite V alley—C ormorants—The South Farallone Islands—Mount Shasta 
en —The Columbia River—Vulcau's Steam Works. 


NEW SERIES OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
The POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. Aldine Edition. Edited A Handsome Christmas Present. 


with a Biographical Account of the Writer, Explanatory Notes, &c., by W. e 

M. Rossetti; with a Portrait after T. Phillips, R.A , engraved on Steel by C. H. FAIR LUSITANIA > & Portuguese Sketch- 

Jeens. Carefully printed at the Chiswick Press. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Book. By Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Bath Archives.” In super-royal 
8vo, with Twenty very beautiful full-page Llustrations, engraved from Photo- 


The POEMS of SAMUEL ROGERS. Aldine Edition. graphs by George Pearson, 21s. 


With a Prefatory Memoir by Epwarp BELL, M.A., and a Portrait after Rich- 
mond, finely engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Mr. Fitzgerald’s New Book. 





Feap. 8vo, cluth gilt, 5s. [Vow ready. 
Sma cece The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by s. By cone gong ut M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 24s. 


This Edition will be uniform in size, type, and form, with the Cheap Edition of 
the Aldine Poets. . 
To be completed in 10 Volumes, issued Monthly, of which the first volume, con- A Book for Christmas. 
taining a Life of Shakespeare, * The Tempest,” ** Two Gentlemen of Verona,” * The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” and * Measure for Measure,” is now ready, price 2s 6d. JOHNNY LUDLOW. The New and Popular 
P Edition. In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 
WOOSTER’S ALPINE PLANTS. Second Series, now , 
ready. Containing Fifty-four Plates, with one or two Figures on each Plate; “The stories are fresh, lively, and vigorous, and full of clever dialogue. They 
descriptions and accurately-coloured Figures (Drawn and Engraved expressly | f° masterly in skill, and will meet with a ready welcome." —Standard. 
for this Work) of the most striking and beautiful of the Alpine Flowers. 
Super-royal 8yo, price 25s. First Series, with 54 Plates, 25s. 


Miss Montgomery’s New Work. 
The TOWN CRIER, &c. A Christmas Book 


for Children. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. 
In post 8vo, 5s, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
WONDERWORLD. A Collection of Fairy Tales Old and 


New. Translated from the French, German, and Danish. With Four Coloured 
Illustrations and numerous Woodeuts by G. L. Richter, Oscar Pletsch, and 
others. Royal 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


CICELY’S CHOICE. By Mrs. Robert O’Reilly, Authoress 
of “ Daisy's Companions,” * Doll-World.” With a Frontispiece by J. A. 
PASQUIER. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


Mrs. O’REILLY’S DAISY LIBRARY. Four Volumes, in ? 
in neat cloth box, 14s; or separately, 3s 6d each, viz.:— wad ‘ MONK’S NORTON. By the Author of 


“ Mary Powell,” “The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





FIVE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


1, Daisy's Companions, 3. Deborah's Drawer. 
2. Doll- World. 4. Giles’s Minority. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1874. Edited 


by H. K. F. Garry and JuniAna H. Ewrnc. Containing Stories, Papers on 





The FROZEN DEEP, and other Stories. 


Nat 1 History, Poems, &¢ Vith numerous Iilus io sarge i rial | > om Se. 
oe ae i a. —y , & ith numerot Iilustrations. Large imperial | By WILkte Coins, Author of “The Woman in White,” “The New Mag- 
‘ cdg dalen,”’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. With| a 


numerous Illustrations by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., Gilbert, and Dalziel. 3s 6d | . 

rach pace ir ‘In HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, 
The MISSION: or, SCENES in AFRICA. | Author of * Robin Gray,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
SETTLERS in CANADA, “This is at once the most natural, the most powerful, and the most exciting novel 
POOR JACK | that we have yet had from Mr. Gibbon’s pen.”—Nonconformist, 
The PRIVA TE ERSMAN | “A very tender, pathetic, and beautiful story, told as only a poet and an artist of 
ee pap Sgr gaat + ane much retinement and delieacy of feeling and expression could tell it."—Zvening 
The PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. Standard, 

“ Mr. Gibbon’s new story is marked by all the carefulness and conscientiousness 

| of workmanship which have always honourably distinguished him. That he pos- 

| sesses a great power of picturesque description. readers of his earlier novels will 

| not need to be told.”—Graphic. . 

LOB LIE-BY-THE FIRE; or, The Luck of Lingborough, | ry, 


and other Tales, Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Imperial 16mo, 5s. | 
“The authoress of this book has a decided genius for fairy-tales."—The Mirror, | IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols, crown 


A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some Passages in 8vo. 


the Life of an Only Son. With 12 Dlustrations by H. Paterson. Small 8vo, 5s. | 


| v. 
“ The story is quaint, original, and altogether delightful.”—Athenewum. | INNOCENT as a BABY. In 3 vols. 
The BROWNIES: and other Tales. Illustrated by George SOME ENO, 


Cruikshank. Second Edition. Imperial 16mo, 5s. 


The same, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 4s 6d 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SPEAKING LIKENESSES. By 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. With Pictures thereto by 
Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. 

(This day. 


“Certain to be a delight to many a juvenile fireside 
circle." —Morning Post. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: Old Nursery 
Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours by J. E. Rogers. 
Cheaper Issue. Crown 4to, 3s 6d. 


By E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
M.P. :— 





Tales at Tea-Time: F Stories. 
Illustrated by W. Brunton. Fifth Edition, Crown 
8yvo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

Moonshine : Fairy Stories. With 9 
Illustrations by W. Brunton. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


Crackers for Christmas. More Stories. 
With Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. 


Stories for My Children. With Illus- 


trations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


Queer Folk. [Illustrated by Waller. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


By LADY BARKER:— 
Ribbon Stories. [Illustrated by C. O. 


Murray. Globe 8vo, cloth gilt,4s 6d. Second 
Edition. 


Stories About: . Illustrated. Third 


Edition. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


A Christmas Cake, in Four Quarters. 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. Second 
Edition. 


Sybil’s Book. Illustrated by Waller. 


Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


By LEWIS CARROLL :— 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


Crown 8yvo, with 42 Illustrations by Tenniel. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. Forty-fifth Thousand. 


Through the Looking-Glass, and 
WHAT ALICE FOUND ERE. With 50 
Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo, gilt, 6s. 
Thirty-third Thousand. 


By CANON KINGSLEY :— 
The Water Babies. With Illustrations 


by Sir Noel Paton and P. Skelton. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for 
My Children. New Edition. With Coloured 
Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE:— 
The Prince and the Page. Illustrated. 


18mo, 2s 6d. 


P’s and Q’s: or, the Question of 
Putting Upon. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


The Lances of Lynwood. With 
Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The Little Duke—Richard the Fear- 


less. New Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. With 


24 Pictures by Frilich. Second Edition. 4s 6d. 


Storehouse of Stories. Edited by C. 
M. YONGE, 2 vols. globe 8yo, 3s 6d each. 





NINE YEARS OLD. By the Author 
of “St. Olive’s.” Illustrated by Frilich. Third 
Edition. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


WHEN I WAS a LITTLE GIRL. 


the Same Author. Fourth Edition. Illustrated. 
by Frilich. Globe 8yo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


PLEASANT TALE of PUSS and 


ROBIN, and their FRIENDS KITTY and BOB 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





The PRINCESSofSILVERLAND. B 
Este STRIVELYNE. With Frontispiece by Sir 
Noel Paton. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. [This day. 


“ Delightfully fresh and original.”"—Graphie. 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from 
the Best Poets. Selected and Arranged by 
COVENTRY PATMORE. New Edition, with Illustra- 
tions by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The FAIRY FAMILY: a Series of 
Ballads and Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy 
Mythology of Europe. By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. 
With Frontispiece, Engraved Title, and Vignette. 
Crown 8yo, gilt, 5s. 


HAPPY SPRING TIME. Illustrated 
by Oscar PLETsCH. With Rhymes for Mothers 
and Children. By Mrs. CHARLES Heaton. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD, and 
other Fairy Stories. By JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, 
M.P. With Illustrations by 8S. E. Waller. Globe 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 


The FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular 
Fairy Stories, Selected and Rendered Anew. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” New 
Edition, with Coloured Lllustrations by J. E 
Rogers. Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 6s. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL 
TIMES and ALL LANDS. Gathered and Narrated 
anew by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
New Edition, with 20 Illustrations by Frilich. 
Crown 8v0, gilt, 6s. 


The RUNAWAY: a Story for the 
Young. By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham's 
Journal.” Wit Illustrations by J. Lawson. Globe 
8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


In the GOLDEN SHELL: a Story of 
Palermo. By LinpA Mazina, With Illustrations. 
Globe 8vo, gilt, price 4s 6d. 


The HEROES of ASGARD: Tales 


from Scandinavian Mythology. By A. and E. 
KrAry. New Edition, with Llustrations by Huard. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The HISTORY of PRINCE PERRY- 


: a Fairy Tale. 3y Louisa KNATCHBULL- 
HvuGessen. With 8 Llustrations. New Edition. 
Crown dto, gilt, 3s 6d. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS 
and HOLIDAYS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. New 
Edition, Illustrated, Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Ad- 
ventures of Ned Grey. By Sir Samus. BAKER. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt, 7s 6d. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Renarrated 
by HENRY KINGSLEY. I[lustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


CONRAD the SQUIRREL: a Story 
for Children. By the Author of “ Wandering 
Willie.” Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


WANDERING WILLIE. By the 
Author of * Effie’s Friends,” &c. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The GOOD VOICES: a Child’s Guide 
to the BIBLE. By the Rev. E. A. Apporr, D.D. 
With 50 Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


PARABLES for CHILDREN. By the 
Rev. E. A. ApsoTT. With 3 Llustrations. Crown 
8vo, gilt, 33 6d. 


LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other 


Fairy Tales. By Miss Kearny. 18mo, 2s 6d, 


The LOST CHILD. By H. Kingsley. 


Illustrated by Frilich. 4to, 3s 6d. 


LITTLE ESTELLA, and other Tales. 


18mo, 2s 6d. 


RUTH and HER FRIENDS. 18mo, 
2s 6d. 


DAYS of OLD. By the Author of ‘‘Ruth 


and her Friends,’ 18mo, 2s 6d. 


FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


at WENTWORTH GRANGE. Llustrated by 





ay a by Tom Hoop. Pictures by Frilich. 4to, 
is 6d, 


Arthur Hughes. 4to, 6s, 





This day, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s; with Portraits, Maps, 
and 50 Full-page Illustrations by Zwecker and Durand. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER'S ‘ISMAILIA.’ 
A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa 
for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, organised 
by Ismail, Khédive of Egypt. 

a book which will be read with very great interest.” 
—simes, 

** Reads more like a romance...... Incomparably more 
entertaining than books of African travel usually are.” 
—Morning Post. 

“ Well written, and full of remarkable adventures.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ These two splendid volumes...... add another thrill- 
ing chapter to the history of African adventure.”"— 
Daily News. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, ig 1 vol. medium 8yo, 
extra gilt, 16s (this day). 


HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princess 
MARIE LIECHTENSTEIN, With 5 Steel Engravings 
by C. H. Jeens, after Paintings by Watts and 
other celebrated Artists, and numerous Illustrations 
drawn by Professor Delamotte, aud engraved on 
Wood by J. D. Cooper and others. 

Fine Edition, with Photographs and [ndia Proofs, 

2 vols. 4to, half-morocco elegant, £4 4s, 

“The author may be conscientiously congratulated 
by the most scrupulous critic on the production of a 
useful, agreeable, beautifully illustrated, and attractive 
book." — Times. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by DAvID 
Masson, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With 
Three Portraits, engraved by ©. H. Jeens and 
Radclyffe. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. (Uniform with the 
Cambridge Shakespeare.) [This day. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
(Golden Treasury Edition). With Introductions, 
Notes, and Memoir, by Professor MAsson. With 
Two Portraits, engraved by Jeens. 2 vols. 18mo, 93, 

(This day. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI: 
SCULPTOR, PAINTER, ARCHITEOT. The 
Story of his Life and Labours. By CHARLES 
CurtstorHer Buack, M.A. Illustrated with 20 
Woodbury-types. Medium 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 
31s 6d. (This day. 

“The story of Michael Angelo’s life remains inter- 
esting, whatever be the manner of telling it, and sup- 
ported as it is by this beautiful series of photographs, 
the volume must take rank among the most splendid 
of Christmas books, fitted to serve and to outlive the 
season.”—/’all Mall Gazette. 


Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS as a POR- 
TRAIT PAINTER, Illustrated by a Series of 
Portraits of Distinguished Beauties of the Court of 
George IIL, reproduced in Autotype, from Proof 
Impressions of the celebrated Engravings rf 
Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, J. R. Smith, E. 
Fisher, and others. With an Essay by J.CHURTON 
COLLINS. Folio, half-morocco, £5 5s, 


LEONARDO da VINCI and his 
WORKS. Consisting of a Life of Leonardo da 
Vinci, by Mrs. CHARLES W. HeaTON; an Essay on 
his Scientific and Literary Works, by C. C. BLACK, 
M.A.; and an Account of his more important 
Paintings and Drawings. Llustrated with 20 Per- 
manent Photographs, royal 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 
3ls 6a. 

“A beautiful volume, both within and without."— 

Times. 


RAPHAEL of URBINO and his 
FATHER, GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. Passa- 
VANT. Illustrated by 20 Permanent Photographs, 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 

“Among the choicest gift-books of the season,”— 

Saturday Review. 


CABINET PICTURES. Reproduced 
in Colours by R. Clay, Sons,and Taylor, after J. 
W. M. Turner, Calcott, Constable, Birket Foster, 
P. Skelton, E. M. Wimperis, and T, Uwins, First 
and Second Series, Oblong folio, price 21s each. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Printed in 
Colours, from Original Designs by Mr. and Mrs, 
Trevor Crispin. With Illuminated Borders, 4to, 
handsomely bound in cloth, inlaid. Cheaper 
Edition, 21s. 


TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD. 
Illustrated and Illuminated. 12 Coloured Illus- 
trations, with Illuminated Texts and Borders, 
royal 4to, ornamental binding, 16s. 


COLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. With a beautifully Coloured Floral Design 
to each Collect, and Illuminated Cover, crown 
8vo, 12s. 

*,* Also kept in various styles of morocco. 


STORM WARRIORS; or, Life-Boat 
Work on the Goodwin Sands. By the Rev. J. 
Giimore, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* MACMILLAN & CO’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS BOOKS will be forwarded, post free, on receipt 


of three stamps. 





MAOMILLAN & ©O., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.5 NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 18s, the First Volume of the 


LIFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE 


CONSORT. By THEODORE MARTIN. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 


The New Edition of Mr. Page Roberts's “ Law and God” is being printed as rapidly as 
possible, and will be ready in a few days. 


LAW and GOD. By W. Pace Roserts, M.A., 


Vicar of Ese, Suffolk. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

“The twelve short Sermons which this volume contains are amongst the best we 
have read for many years:—simple, vigorous, spiritual. They have that unmis- 
takable reality in them which convinces us that they ure not so much intellectual 
efforts as expressions of the author's inmost nature......Simple and yet fine ser- 
mons,.”’—Spectator. 

“The sermons have very high merit; they display much power of thought and 
2 considerable faculty of polished and antithetic expression. Those departments 
of theology which impinge on science, such questions as the relation of law and 
prayer, the moral of great physical catastrophes, and such-like, appear congenial 
to the author's mind, and are handled by him with much power and insight.”"— 
Literary Churchman. 

“Sermons of no ordinary stamp. Fresh, eloquent, and abounding in illustration 
from passing events. The book will well repay the thoughtful reader."—John Bull, 

“Sermons of no ordinary type...... Falling in as they do with the tone of modern 
thought, and dealing rather with ideas than dogmas, they can scarcely fail to meet 
with a favourable reception from thoughtful readers."—Scofsman. 


BRIGADIER FREDERIC: a Story of an 


Alsatian Exile. By MM. ErcCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Authorised Translation. 
[Jn the press. 


HISTORY of ART. By Dr. Wituetm Lusxz. 


Translated by F. E. BuNNitTT. Third Edition, revised, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 
with 415 Illustrations, 42s. (Ready. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 


G. G,. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's 
superintendence, by F. E, BUNNETT. A New and Cheap Edition, thoroughly 
Revised by the Translator. With a Preface by F.J. FUBNIVALL, Esq. 8vo. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


** For those who would value a Christmas gift not by the money that was given for it, 
but by the pleasure that it gives, we could scarcely wish a more charming present than 
this book of Miss Thackeray's..—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


BLUEBEARD’S KEYS; and other Stories. By 


Miss THACKERAY. Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ Daintily and delicately told little stories."—Athenzum. 
“Miss Thackeray has shown in her own graceful manner how the fairy tales 
which held small boys and girls spell-bound and breathless can be clothed upon 
with incidents and touches of our modern every-day life.”"—TZimes. 


The WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. With all the Original Illustrations by the 
Author, RicHArD DOYLE, and FREDERICK WALKER. 22 vols., 8yo. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price £8 5s.; or in half-russia, £12 12s. 

The POPULAR EDITION. Complete in 12 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece to each volume. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt top, 


oF 


price £3; and in half-morocco, price £5 5s. 


The BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. By R. A. 


Proctor, B.A., Author of “Light Science for Leisure Hours,” &c. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Large crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


AURORA LEIGH. By Euizazern Barretr 


BrowNinG. With Portrait, Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 


8s 6d. 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 
88 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A STORY of THREE SISTERS. By Ceci 


MAXWELL. 2 vols. 


TLTAT ra] > 7 = 

WYNCOTE. By Mrs. 
Author of “ Marjory.” 2 vols. 

“ An excellent story, and another proof, if any were needed, that it is possible to 
form a very interesting plot out of the events of every-day life."— Times. 

“ This is a pretty novel, and one likely to prove attractive......We recommend it 
as a pleasant, readable book.”—Jokn Bull. 

“A charming novel, the plot being intelligent and cleverly worked out; an 
excellent story.”—Court Journal, 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By 


THOMAS HARDY. 2 vols., with 12 Llustrations, 21s. 

“Mr. Hardy is perhaps the most vigorous of al! the novelists who have appeared 
during the last few years, His powers of description, bis skill in devising * situa- 
tious, his quaint humour, secure him a high place among novelists of any age.”"— 
Atheneum. 

« This last work of Mr. Hardy at once lifts his name above the crowd, and gives 
him a position among the eminent few.,....The drama in Mr. Hardy's novels is in 
no sense & warfare of opinion or ideas; it is a warfare of persons moved by the 
primeval motives.of love and jealousy. It is in following the dark ways of tragic 
passion that Mr. Hardy's power makes itself unquestionably felt. ‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd’ is no ordinary novel.”—Z.xaminer, 





Tuomas’ Erskine, 





- London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





"CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKs. 


Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. 


J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. 
C.B. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. . . ays 


PIUS IX.: the Story of his Life to the 


Restoration in 1850, With Glimpses of the National Movement i 
ALFRED OWEN LEGGE, Author of “The Growth of the Temporal Seas w 





By G 


. 
Crealocke. 
[This day, ” 


Papacy.” In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. (This day, 
The LAND of the CZAR. By O. W. Want 
Demy 8vo, 16s. [This day, ° 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


A NEW EDITION of DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, being the THIRD, wi 
DYCE'S FINAL CORRECTIONS, + 


The latest employment of Mr. Dyce’s = was the present Revision of his Second 
Edition. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


the Rey. ALEXANDER Dyce. To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. 
(Vol. L., price 88, now ready, 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of DAVID COX, 


Member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. With Selections from 
his Correspondence, and some Account of his Works. By N. NEAL SoLLy 
Illustrated with numerous Photographs, from Drawings by the Artist's own 
hand. New Issue. 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, 36s, [This day. 


The BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS and the 


SALZKAMMERGUT. With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the 
Hunters, Poachers, and Peasautry of these Districts. By HERMAN SCHMIDT and 
KARL STIZELER. With 143 Illustrations. Super-royal 4to, 25s. 


The AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By Franz 
KELLER, Engineer. ith 68 Illustrations. Super-royal 4to, 21s. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the 


MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANOE. By Pau, 
Lacrorx. Illustrated with 14 Chromolithographic Prints and upwards of 400 
Engravings on Wood. Royal 8yo, 31s 6d. 


PAST DAYS in INDIA; or, Sporting Remin- 


iscences of the Valley of the Soane and the Basin of Singrowlee. Bya late 
Customs’ OFFICER, N.W. Provinces, India. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of WEY'’S ROME. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Intro- 


duction by W. W. Story. Containing 345 beautiful Dlustrations. New 
Edition, Revised and Abridged, forming a magnificent volume in super-royal 
4to, price 42s. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL; in Prose, being a 


Ghost Story of Christmas. By Cuartes Dickens. With Coloured Ilustra- 
tions by John Leech. A Reprint of the original Edition. Small 8vo, red 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


HAGARENE. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingstone.” 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 
The MASKELYNES. By Aynm Tuomas. 


2 vols. (This day. 


SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. By MassrycBerp 


Home. 3 vols. 


BAITING the TRAP. By Jean Mippiemas. 


3 vols. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK. 


Just published, in 2 vols. large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 42s. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
By PAUL MARCOY. | 


Illustrated by Five hundred and twenty-five Engravings on Wood, of which 
fifty-four are full-page size, and ten Maps from Drawings by the Author. 

“Such a book is a treat which the English reader does not often get......If the 
British public will not believe that there is more sound instruction in such a work 
as this than in a geographical manual, and more amusement than ina novel, we can 
only say, let him alone.”—7Zimes. 

“M. Marcoy’s splendid record of a recent journey from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic, through the whole breadth of Peru and Brazil, is a work which must be seen 
in order to be appreciated.” —Saturday Review. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION, price 10s 6d. 
B C TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Clnplicity, Economy, and 
Secrecy—simplicity and economy, palpable ; secrecy, absolute). Specially 
adapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Sbipowners, Brokers, Agents 
&e. See Opinions of the Press. Nearly a hundred papers testify in highest terms 
possible to the thorough efficiency and completeness of this work. 
EvEN Frsuer, 50 Lombard Street, E.C, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the Author 


of “ Friends in Council.” Post 8vo, 12s. 
“This most suggestive book.” —Athenwum. 
“ yr a cheerful, and a wise book.”—Daily 
h. 

Telefe discussions by ‘Friends in Council’ still sustain 
their interest."—Saturday Review. $ , 

“To read such a work is in its way a little instalment 
of a liberal education.”— World. . 

“Full of wise counsel, and pervaded by quiet 
humour.”—Nonconformist. ; 

“ Pleasant, pure, and wholesome from beginning to 
end."—our. 

“A very valuable and welcome book from one of the 
most delicate of our masters of style."—Z£.aminer. 

« Eminently entertaining as well as suggestive.”"— 
Daily Neves. 

« A book in which all thoughtful readers will find 
much to interest aud much to charm them.”—£cho. 


Companion Work to “ Walks in Rome.” 
DAYS NEAR ROME. By Aveustus 


J. C. Hare, Author of “Walks in Rome,” 
“Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &. With more 
than 100 Illustrations by the Author. Two vols. 
crown 8vo, 24s, 


By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 


ASHES to ASHES: a Cremation 
Prelude. By the Rey. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Author 
of “ Music and Morals.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By the River-Side Visitor. 
The GREAT ARMY: Sketches of Life 


and Character in a Thames-Side District. By the 
RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 2 vols. post Syo, lés. 


LEWSIANA; or, Life in the Outer 
Hebrides. By W. ANDERSON SmiTH, Author of 
“Off the Chain.” With Llustrations. Post 8¥o, 
10s 6d. 

“Th's work lets in daylight on a country and a 
people of whom too little note has hitherto been taken.” 
—Edinburgh Daily Review, 

“ He is as enthusiastic about the Lews as the author 
of ‘The Princess of Thule’ himself. He writes ina 
light, agreeable, and graphic style, and has the gift of 
the pencil as well as the pen.” —- World. 


By the Author of “ Dorothy Fox.’’ 
The GOSAU SMITHY, and other Stories. 


By Mrs. Parr, Author of * Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s. 


THERESA. 


Author of * Sylvia's Choice.” 


By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
MAN and BEAST, HERE and HERE- 


AFTER. With Illustrative Anecdotes. By the 
Rey. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “ Homes without 
Hands,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

“Tt is filled with anecdotes which are very enter- 
taining."—Saturday Review. 

“If they were given to passing votes of thanks, the 
whole of the lower animals would express their grati- 
tude to the author of ‘Man and Beast.’ “—Obdserver. 

“ These truly delightful volumes.”— World. 


ULRICH VON HUTTEN : his Life and 


Times. By D. F. StRAvuss. Translated, with the 
Author's permission, by Mrs. STURGE. Post Svo, 
10s 6d. 
“A model biography."—Spectator. 
‘We heartily welcome this excellent translation.” — 
Saturday Review. 
“His cause was the cause of the whole modern 
world, and it never had a truer or more generous cham- 
pion.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 





By Georerana M. Craik, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


Third and Cheaper Edition. 


The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, after 
the REVOCATION of the EDICT of NANTES; 
with a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By 
SAMUEL Sites, Author of “Self-Help,” &c. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 

“Mr. Smiles has chosen a fine subject. He has gone 
conscientiously to the best sources, and produced a 
work which will be interesting to a!l students of French 
character, and which fills a gap in English literature 
which was not creditable to our national Protestant- 
ism. — Westminster Revicw. 

“It is impossible to read Mr. Smiles’s narrative with- 
out being stirred deeply. The sook itself will be one of 
those permanent testimonies against religious intoler- 
ance and brutality which it is well to see raised up 
from time to time.”—Scotsman. 


Second Edition. 


THROUGH NORMANDY. By Karne- 
RINE S. MAcquorp, Author of “ Patty,” &c. With 
90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“It possesses the great charm of being written in a 
cheerful spirit; *and while those who alreaiy know 
Normandy wili recognise the truth of Mrs. Macquoid's 
descriptions and sympathise with her enthusiasm, 
those who are yet in ignorance of its attractions may 
be stirred to the amendment of their education.” — 
Saturday Reviere, 

“ The illustrations are excellent, and the work is 
pleasant as well as accurate.”"—Athenwum. 

“One of the few books which can be read as a piece 
Of literature, w tat the same time handy and ser- 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORDS, 
1875. 
LDITED BY 
The Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, B.A., 


One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW VOLUME, 
(Beginning with the January Part). 


WHITELADIES: a New Three- 


Volume Story. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 


. COSMICAL ASTRONOMY. 


By Professor TAIT, M.A. 


The BIBLE and the CHURCH. 
By PERE HYACINTHE. 


MUSICAL CHAPTERS. 


By the Rey. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


. FATED to be FREE: a Novel. 
By JEAN INGELOW,. 


PAPERS. 
By His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


. REFLECTIONS in BY-TIME. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, 


. ESSAYS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, LL.D. 


Sir HERBERT EDWARDES, and 
other Sketches. By Sir JOUN W. KAYE, 
K.C.S.1. 


FAMILIAR GEOLOGY. 


By JAMES GEIKIE, F.R.S.E. 


To NIAGARA and BACK. 
By the Rev. Canon THOROLD, M.A. 


WORK and CHARACTER. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “Self- 
Help.” 


AMERICA and the AMERICANS. 


By Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 


LITTLE & GREAT in CREATION. 


By the Rev. Professor PRITCHARD, 


1, 
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Articles will also be contributed during the Year by 
the following :— 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

The Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
Sir WALTER CROFTON. 

Sir ALEXANDER GRANT. 

The BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. 

Sir HENRY RAWLINSON, 

Canon KINGSLEY. 

Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, F.R.S. 
Principal SHAIRP, LL.D. 

R. H. STORY, D.D. 

H. A. PAGE, 

ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 

J. HAMILTON FYFE. 

Rey. J. Lu. DAVIES, M.A. 

Professor WY VILLE THOMSON, F.R.S. 
Sheriff NICOLSON. 

WALTER C, SMITH, D.D. 

The Author of ‘ The Schénberg-Cotta Family.’ 
Hon. and Rey. Canon LYTTELTON, 





Viceable in the knapgack.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


Dean HOWSON. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


PRESENTATION BOOKS, 


IN HANDSOME BINDINGS. 


SONGS of our YOUTH. By the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to Music, with 
Pianoforte Accompani ts, and hand ly 

bound. Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, 15s. 


RIVER LEGENDS; or, Father Thames 
and Father Rhine. By the Right Hon, E. H. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P., Author of “ Moov- 
shine,” &c. Large post 8vo, with 40 Illustrations 
by Gustave Doré, cloth gilt extra, 7s 6d 

“ Among books of pure fun, * River Legends * may be 
given the first place."—Spectator. 


The LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 24 
Illustrations by J. M'L. Ralston. Crown Svo, clot® 
gilt extra, 5s, (Fourth Thousand. 

“In the writer's best style."—Saturday Review. 
“Cleverly illustrated."—Daily News. 


NOBLE WORKERS: a Book of 
Examples for Young Men. By H. A. Pace, Author 
of “ Golden Lives.” With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. (Second Thousand, 

“ Equally interesting and thoughtful. There is much 
genuine philosophy in this unpretending volume.”"— 

Saturday Revicw. 


The CHILDREN’S PASTIME. 200 
Illustrations by Eminent Artists. With Descriptive 
Stories. By Lisbeth G. Seeuin. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s 6d. (Third Thousand. 

* One of the best books of the kind we haveseen. It 
is an excellent gift-book for the coming season."— 
daquirer, 


TOYLAND. By Arruvr and Exranor 


O'SHAUGHNESSY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By 
tee Rev. H. R. Hawes, With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 58. [Third Edition. 

“An exceedingly pretty little book, all the prettier 
for Mrs. Haweis's clever illustrations."—Times. 


AGAINST the STREAM: the Story of 
an Heroic Age in England. By the Author of 
“The Schinberg-Cotta Family.” With Llustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 686d. [4th Edition. 

“The story admirably told of the great struggle 
against slavery. Characters delicately imagined and 
powerfully drawn. —Guardian, 

FABER. 


HYMNS SELECTED from 
“ Exceedingly chaste and neat."—Brit. Quarterly Rev. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

OUT and ALL ABOUT: Fables for Old 
and Young. By H. A. PaGs. With 85 Lllastra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo0, cloth gilt extra, 53. [2nd Thousand, 

* Beautiful both outside and in. The pictures alone 
would recommend it to any one.”"—Spectator, 


MADAM HOW and LADY WHY;; or, 
First Lessons ia Earth-Lore for Children. By the 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. With Illustrations. 
Crown $vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. [Fifth Thousand. 


AT the BACK of the NORTH WIND. 
By GeorGB MACDONALD, LL.D. With Iilustra- 
tions by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. (Third Thousand. 

“Excepting ‘Alice's Adventures in Wonderland,’ 
no recent work is worthy of being compared with it.” 

—British Quarterly Review, 


The CHILD’S HISTORY of JERUSA- 
LEM, from the Earliest Historical Notice to the 
Present Time. By F. BR. Conpge. With 15 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 

“One of the prettiest children’s books we have seen.” 

— Westminster Review. 


MY MOTHER and I. 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Fourth Thousand. 

* A very eimple, but very tender little story, which 
will increase the author's reputation.” —7Zimes, 
By 


| FLOOD, FIELD and FOREST. 
| Geoxer Rooper. With 18 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Fourth Edition. 
“We are glad to see this pleasant book so soon in a 
| fourth edition...... The iilustratious are singularly life- 
like and spirited.”"—Standard. 


FABLES and FANCIES. By Beata 
Fraxcis. With Illustrations by J. B. Zwecker 
and Others. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

| “Tho ‘Pink Cat’ is a delightful story: so is the 

‘Bulltinch’s Débat. "—Zines. 


| SLEEPY FOREST, and other Stories for 
| Children. By Eustace R. Conpgr. Llustrations,. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 32 6d. [Second Edition, 
“This pretty little volume, with its quaint fancies 
and its high lessons, takes a high plgto, ainong litera- 
ture for the young." —Vai/y Telegraph: . 


LIVING VOICES: Selections from 
Recent Poetry. With a Preface by the Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 

“We do not know any volume of poetry containing 
so large a number of popular favourites, and published 
iu so cheap aud handy a form.”"—L£xraminer. 





By the Author of 
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NEW WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST, 








THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM IV, 


By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy 
Council. The Third Edition. 3 vols, 8vo, price 36s. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS of PUBLIC LIFE, 1813—1873. By 


JOHN, Earl RUSSELL, K.G. 8vo. Nearly ready. 
J y 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of HENRY THOMAS 


BUCKLE. 3 vols, 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 


The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Greek Text, with English Essays and Notes, 


By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Principal of the Edinburgh University. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occasional 


WORKS; Collected and Edited by JAMES SPEDDING, M.A. 7 vols. 8yo, price £4 4s. 


Lord BACON'S WORKS. Collected and Edited by R. L. Extts, M.A,, 


J. SPEDDING, M.A., and D. D. HEATH. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 13s 6d. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By Rev. W. J. ConyBeare, M.A, 
and Very Rev. J. S. HOWSON, D.D. 


Liprary Epition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodeuts, &e. 2 vols. 4to, 48s. 


INTERMEDIATE Epition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodeuts. 2 vols. square crown 8yo, 21s. 


StupEnT’s Epition, Revised and Condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. By GrorGE 


HENRY LEWES. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of 


MAN; MENTAL and MORAL CONDITION of SAVAGES. By Sir J. LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. Third Edition, with numerous Additions, 
and 26 Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo, price 18s, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. By 


W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM 


in EUROPE. By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, ec. 


By C. L. EASTLAKE, Architect. With 90 Illustrations. Squaro crown 8yvo, 14s. 


The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr.G. Hartwic. Fourth Edition, 


with many Illustrations. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
By the same Author, uniformly Illustrated :— 


The POLAR WORLD, price 10s 64d. The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD, price 21s. 
The TROPICAL WORLD, price 10s 6d. The AERIAL WORLD, price 21s. 





London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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NEW WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 








The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
Capinet Epirtion, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. | 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. 


FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A. Froupg, M.A. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 12s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James 


the Second :— 
Srupent’s Eprrton, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 
Peorte’s Epirion, 4 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


Liprary Eprrion, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 18s. 


Capryet Eprrron, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 
Liprary Eprrion, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


ILLUSTRATED Epition, fcap. 4to, 21s. With “Ivry” anp “Tie Armapa,” 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Miniature ILLustRATED Eprrion, imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 
Stupent’s Eprrion, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. Cantnet Epitron, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


Peor.e’s EpItion, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 8s. Lisrary Eprition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
Cuear Epitt1oy, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, sewed ; 4s 6d, cloth. 


Lord MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES. 


Student’s Edition, in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY, edited by his Sister, Lady 


TREVELYAN. Library Edition, with Portrait. Eight Volumes, 8vo, price £5 5s. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. JAMEson. 6 vols. square crown 
8yo, price £5 15s Gd, as follows :— 

LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
price 31s 6d. 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, His Types and Precursors. Completed by Lady Eastiake. 


With 13 Etchings and 281 Woodeuts, 2 vols. 42s, 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated by J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 


With Preface by R. MARTINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, £3 3s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry into the Reality ot Divine 


Revelation. New Edition, being the Fourth. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; Faniliar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. First and Second Series. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 7s 6d each. 


Works by the same Author :— 
The TRANSITS of VENUS, price 8s 6d. - UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS, 


price 16s, 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of the Habitations of ANIMALS, 


ed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J.G. WOOD, M.A. With about 140 Vignettes. 8vo, 21s, 


By the same Author, copiously Illustrated :— 


STRANGE DWELLINGS, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. |INSECTS at HOME, 700 Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s. 
INSECTS ABROAD, 700 Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s. ‘OUT of DOORS, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
BIBLE ANIMALS, 8vo, 21s. 





London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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HENRY 8. KING & 00.’s NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION 





CHEAP EDITION. 
SARA COLERIDGE—MEMOIR and LETTERS. Edited | 
by Her DavonterR. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 7s 6d. 

*,* Copies of the Library Edition, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Two Portraits, 
price 24s, may still be had. 

SATURDAY REvrEw.—“ Sara Coleridge. as she is revealed, or rather reveals her- | 
self, in the correspondence, makes a brilliant addition to a brilliant family reputa- 
tion.” 


Mrs. GILBERT (ANN TAYLOR)—AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
and MEMORIALS. Edited by JosIAH GILBERT. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits 
and Engravings, 24s. 

NONCONFORMIST.—“ The family life was tender and beautiful......but the charm 
of the group consists in the character of the central figure, which Mr. Gilbert has 

80 firmly yet delicately drawn.” , 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. By E.A.V. With Two | 
Essays by Mazzini, “Thoughts on Democracy” and “The Duties of Man.” | 
Dedicated to the W orking Classes, by P. A. TayLor, M.P. Crown 8yo, with | 
__Two Portraits, 35 6d. 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS from AUTHENTIC } SOURCES. 
Edited by Lady SHELLEY. With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity 
by Percy Bysshe SHELLEY. New Edition. Crown Svo, with Portrait, 5s. 


A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S., Autobiography of, | 
with Recollections of the most Eminent Men of the Last Half-Century; being 
Eighty-eight Years of the 1 ive of a Physician who practised his Profession in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syain. Portugal, the West Indies, Russia, Germany, | 
France, and England. Edited by PAULINA B, GRANVILLE, 2 vols. 8¥0, with | 
Portrait, 323. 

EXAMINeR.—* Ably and gracefully edited. Their perus sal rewards us with an | 
ample store of scientific and | pre fessional gossip such as is rarely accorded by the | 
frankest of antobiographers.” | 


ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D.—Life and Letters. Edited | 
by Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 2 vols. post 8yo, with Portrait, 24s. 
ATHENAUM.—“Full and instructive. Large as it is, many parts are interesting. 
Dr. Williams's opinions on most su hjec ts come out clearly......The widow has per- 
formed her part lovingly and with taste, presenting the departed husband in all 
his phases.” 
SAMUEL LOVER, R.H. A., the Life of : Artist ic, , Literary, 
and Musical. With Se lect is ns from his U npublished Papers and ¢ ‘orresponde nee, 
By BAYLe BERNARD. 2 vols, 8yo, with Portrait, 21s. 
ACADEMY.—* In this grave age of sorrowful problems we must thank so cheerful | 
a biograph eras Mr, Ber ns ard 9 | 


ine E, Butler. Cheap | 























JOHN GREY.—Memoirs. — By. Joseph 
Edition. Crown &yo, 3s 6d. 
Times,—“ It is not a mere story of .uccess or geni 
tale from the experience and it tion of ordi nar y 
allow it to be so, an incentive and exemplar to all of us. 





ns far removed as a fairy- 
ple; but it is, if we only 










Dr. J. H. NEWMAN'S CHARACTERISTICS: au map reese 

of br. NEWMAN'S Present Opinions on some of the Principal Questions of the 
Day. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

The WONDERFUL LIFE : the § story of the Life anc and Death | 
of Our Lord. By Hespa Sri STON, Author of “Lost Gip,” &c, With a Map | 
and I!luminated F rontispice Feap. 8vo, 2s 6 1. 

A CLUSTER of LIVES. By Alice King. Cr. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—"It is not every writer who possesses the faculty of 

Jeaving clear impressions of his or her personages upon the minds of readers. 

This, | however, is done, and well done, by the writer of the volume before us.” 


SORROW and SONG; or, Studies of Literary Struggle. 
Henry Miirger—Novalis—Alexander Petiifi—Honoré de Balzac—Edgar Allan 
Poe—Andre Chénier. By Hie NRY CURWEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, _ 

SECOND EDITION, with some Notes. 

The DISCIPLES. A Poem. By Mrs. Hamilton King. 
Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 

THROUGH SILORM and SUNSHINE. By Adon. Crown 
8vo, with Illustrations by H. Paterson, M. E. Edwards, A. T., and the Author, 
cloth elegant, 7s 6d. . | 


TANT’S PC Red-line Edition. Handsomely | | 



































BRYANT’S POEMS. 
bound. With Illustrations and Portrait. 7s 6.1. 
*,* Also a CHEAPER EDITION, with Frontispiece. 3s 6d. | 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—" We are glad to possess so neat and elegant an 
edition of the works of the most thoughtful, graceful, and Wordsworthian of 
American poets.” | 


LYRICS of LOVE. Selected and ‘Arranged by “W. Daven- 
PORT ADAMS, Jun. Feap. 8yo, cloth. gilt edges, 3s 6d. | 
ACADEMY.—* The anthology is a very full and gool one, and represents the 
robust school of ¢ Carew and Suckling better than any « other that we know 
SECOND EDITION. 
HOME-SONGS for QUIET HOURS. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon R. H. BAYNES. Feap. 8vo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. 
PALL MALL GAzeTTE£.—* These are poems in which every word has a meaning, | 
and from which it would be unjust to remove @ stanza..,...5ome of the best pieces 1 
in the book are anonymous.” 








| ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Arranged 
- DENNIS. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6. a by John 
SPecraTorR.—* An exquisite select ion, a selection which ever love f 

"consult again and again with delight. The notes are very Moe Lv > Pontey will 








—— 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S POETICAL WORKS. Collected 
Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 188. Vol. I. contains: —* Ballads and Romances ;" 
“Ballads and Poems of Life,” and a Portrait of the Author, Vol. IT, 
“Ballads and Poems. of Life;” * Alleg wies and Sonnets.” Vol. IIT — 
“ Coruiskeen Sonnets ;" “ Book of Orm;” * Political Mystics.” = 
SECOND EDI’ TION, Revised an: Corrected, 
|\TENT-LIFE with ENGLISH GIPSIES in NORWAY, 
nad Hupert Smita. With 5 full-page Engravings, and 31 smaller Illustrations 
by Whymper and others, and Map. 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
Times,—* Written in a very lively style....... We hope that many will read it and 
find in it the same amusement as ourselves.” ; 
The NEW POLAR EXPEDITION.—See 
The GATEWAY to the POLYNIA; or, a Voy yage to 
Spitzbergen. By Captain Jonn C. WELLS, R.N. Byo, with numerous I]lustra- 
tions by Whymper and others, and Map, cloth extra, 21s, 
GUARDIAN.—* Not only a lively narrative, well illustrated, of an Arctic voyage, 














| it is also a very complete manual of Polar explorition. 


On the ROAD to KHIVA. By David Ker. "Illustrated with 
Paotographs of the Country and its Inhabitants, anda Map. Post 8yo, 12s, 
VANITY FarrR.—* A pleasant book of travels. It is exceedingly smart and 
clever, full of amusing anecdotes and graphic descriptions.” 


GOODMAN’S CUBA, the PEARL of the ANTILLEs. 
By WALTER GOODMAN. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Pau MALL Gazetre.—* We can recommend the whole volume as very amusing 
reading.” 


MISSIONARY LIFE i: in n the sou THERN SEAS. By James 
HuttTon. Crown 8vo. With 6 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
This is an Historical Record of Mission Work by the Labourers of all Denomi- 
nations in Tahiti, the Hervey, the Austral, the Samoa or Navigators’, the Sandwich, 
Friendly, and Fiji Islands, &e. 


| MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, and MERE: Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, “and Natura! History. By G. CurstopagR 
Davies. With Sixteen [lusiy viions by Bosworth W. Harcourt. Crown 8yo,6s. 
SaTURDAY Review.—* The greai charm of a book of this kind lies in its reviving 
80 many. of the , bri ghier associ timtions ot one’s early existence e.” 

















SEC OND EDITION, 

The EXPANSE of HEAVEN. Essays on the Wonders of 
the Firmament. By R. A. Proctor. B.A. Witha Frontispiece. Crowa 8yo, 6s. 

SraNnDanp.—* A very charming work.” 
SECOND EDITK NN 
| tn STRANGE COMPANY; or, the Note Book of a Roving 
Correspondent. By Jamns GreeNwoop, “The Amateur Casual.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
_STANDARD.—* A bright, lively book.” f 
| The SHAKESP£ ARE ARGOSY: containing much of the 


wet h of Shakespeare's Wiséom and Wit, alphabetically arranged and 
lassifled by Capt, A. . P Hare ourtT. Crown 8vo0, 6s. 














For SCEPTRE and CROWN. A Romance of the Present 
Time. By Grecon SAMAROWse Translated by FANNY WORMALD. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 15s. 


TALES of the ZENANA; or, 2 NUWAB’S LEISURE 
HOURS. By the Author of * Pandurang Hari.” With a Preface by Lord 
STANLEY of ALDERLEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

ATHENZUM—“A great deal more lively and interesting than the Christmas 
books that are now issuing from the press. 


PANDURANG HARI; a Tale of Mahratta Life sixty 
years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. Bartie E. Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 2 vols. 
crown Svo, 21s. 

Times.—* We advise our readers to read it resolutely through. If they do this 
they cannot, we think, fail to be both amused and interested.” 

















| PHANTASMION. A Fairy Romance. By Sara Coleridge. 


With an Introductory Preface by the Right. Hon. Lord COLERIDGE of OTTERY 

S. Mary. Anew Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 
VANITY Fairn.—* This delightful work......We would gladly have read it were 
it twice the length, closing the book with a feeling of regret that the repast was at 
an end.’ 


BEATRICE -AYLMER, and other TALES. By Mary M. 
HOWARD, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DatLy Review.—”~...... Considerable skill in pourtraying character, female 
character especially, and graphic power in describing situations, places, and 
scenery. 


KATHERINE SAUNDERS’S S fORIES. 3. 6s each. 
JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Stories. 
GIDEON'S ROCK, and other Stories. 
MARGARET and ELIZABETH: a Story of the Sea. 


| COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR’S INDIAN TALES. 6s each. 
1. The CONFESSIONS of a THUG. With Frontispiece. 
TARA: a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. 














CABINET EDITION OF ME, TENNYSON’S works, in Half-Crown Volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
IDYLLS of t] ie KING, 


Complete in 4 vols. 
Now first complete dd. 


With Frontispieces, 10s. 
3 vols., with Frontispiece s, 7s 6d. 








‘NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY, 


I. 
eo. By Grorae Mac Donatp. 3 vols. | 
a 


_—_ | 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs.—“ Mr. Mac Donald takes care to provide an ample | 
store of matter for exciting suspense, conjecture, and surprise......His latest work, 
in short will at least sustain, if not rather enhance, the r »putation he has gained as 
a novelist.’ 

ATHEN.£UM.—* We are glad to acknowledge the pleasure with which we have | 
followed the fortunes of the fisher-boy, and the fidelity with which isolated bits of | 
the real life of the far North have been generally treated...... No educated reader 
can fail to be touched by such landscapes and characters as abound in the book.. 
...In three very honest volumes Mr. Mac Donald finds room for both pathos aud 
humour.” 

Il. 
SECOND EDITION of 
7] ANESSA. sy the Author of *‘ Thomasina,” 


vols. 


| 
&e. 2 











lil, 
By Jucian Hawrnorne. 


DOLATR 2 vols. 


SprcTator —“A more powerful book than ‘Bressant.’......If the figures are 


| mostly phantoms, they are phanto sms which take a more powe rfal hold on ithe mind 


than mauy very real tigures...... There are three scenes in this romance, any one of 
which would prove true genius.” 

ATHENZUM.—* The character of the Egyptian, half mad and all wicked, is ro- 
markably drawn...... Manetho is a really fine conception......That there are passages 
of almost exquisite beauty bere and there is only what we mi; ght expect, Surely no 
one can read this (quotation) without feeling that the same blood runs throug the 

son as through the father. 

IV. . 

MHE NEGLECTED QUESTION. By B. Markewirtctt. 

Translated from the Russian, by tie Princesses OuroussoFF. _Dedi- 
cated by Express Permission to Her Imperial and Royal Highness Makig& 
ALEXANDROVNA, Ducu OF EDINBURGH, 2 vols. 
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